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dream except at grave risk to its 
own economic security. 


Let us see what happened to 
one typical young veteran after 
his return to civilian life. We will 
call him Ted Brown. He and his 
wife, Peggy, have one child and 
have been living doubled up with 
Peggy’s parents. 

Ted earns $60 a week, an aver- 
age income for the employed fac- 
tory or office worker. His work is 
steady and he has no special reason 
to fear unemployment. 

Both he and Peggy feel they have 
been living with her parents much 
too long, but she insists realistically 
that any plans for a home of their 
own must be based on that $60 
paycheck, 

So the Browns start réading the 
for-rent pages in the Sunday news- 
papers. They know the sound old 
rule of thumb that a family should 
not spend more than a week’s in- 
come for a month’s rent. But 
they soon make a disconcerting dis- 
covery; there is no apartment or 
house advertised at $60 a month. 
They want a minimum of three 
rooms and prefer four—two bed- 
rooms, a living room with a dining 
alcove, kitchen and bath. The only 
housing they can afford are one- 
room and two-room apartments in 
rundown neighborhoods. 

Ted. begins to feel frustrated. 
And he cannot help stealing a look 
at the real estate pages where, week 
after week, he sees ads describing 
new houses for sale at monthly 
costs that are little more than the 
$60 he can afford. 

Finally, after months of chafing 
at the delay, he can stand it no 
longer. 


6 


“See here, Mary, here’s an ad 
that spells it all out. It says, “You 
get so much for so little. Six la 
rooms, huge panoramic window in 
living room. Gleaming white cus- 
tom-built kitchen cabinets. At- 
tached garage with overhead doors. 
$72.60 a month like rent pays all.’ 
Now will you believe me when I 
tell you that we aren’t taking any 
chances if we buy this home? It 
says ‘FHA approved’ right in the 
ad. Sure, it’s $12.60 a month more 
than we ought to pay. But it will 
be our own home. I should get a 
$10 raise soon, anyway.” 

Peggy is at least half-convinced 
by the statement that the sum 
named “like rent pays all.” She 
longs for privacy, and is ready to be- 
lieve almost anything. 

So the Browns start out for May- 
fair Ranch Homes, along with 
hundreds of other house-hungry 
couples. It never occurs to them 
to ask the first fundamental ques- 
tion: “How many square feet of 
area in this house?” Nobody has 
told them that, if the price asked 
for a house works out at more than 
$12 per square’ foot, it can be jus- 
tified only by unusually sturdy con- 
struction which promises low main- 
tenance cost and long useful life. 

The Browns ask very few ques- 
tions. Instead, they do what 12,- 
000,000 other families have done 
in the last decade: they buy a house 
—not on comparative values, but 
on comparative adjectives, under 
high pressure salesmanship. 

Then what do they discover? 

The first jolt comes when they 
have to pay about $300 in “closing 
charges” to get their mortgage. 
This payment covers the closing 
fee, the FHA application fee, the 
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charge for a credit report and taxes 
and insurance for the year ahead. 

After they move in, the monthly 
bill from the local utility company 
for gas and electricity amounts to 
$6; there is a bill of $2 for water 
and another of $1.50 for garbage 
collection. Of course, the next 
month there are the same three 
bills plus an added charge of $120 
for a winter’s supply of oil for heat- 
ing and hot water. 

Ted points out that the cost of 
fuel is a one-time bill, but P 
notes that $120 a year means $10 
extra a month. The new house is 
costing, not $72.60 a month, but 
$72.60 plus $9.50 plus $10, or 
$92.10. 

At the end of the first year Peggy 
finds they have spent $336 on storm 
windows, screens, garbage can, 


grass seed, fertilizer, lawnmower, 


hose, tools, shrubs and minor re- 
pairs done by outside mechanics. 
This was an average of $28 a 
month, bringing their monthly cost 
to $106.50. 

Ted can fix the small things that 
go wrong in any house over the 
years. But a leaking roof or a 
troublesome furnace require me- 
chanics from outside. As owner, 
Ted gets bills that he never thought 
of or heard of when he was a tenant. 

Disregarding the extra first-year 
expenses for getting established, 
this is how the average month’s 
bills will look to the Browns: 


Interest and amortization of mort- 

gage, taxes, and fire insurance $ 72.60 
Water 
Garbage disposal 
Gas and electricity 
Oil for heating 
Upkeep and Repairs 

Total 


And there may be still other un- 
foreseen expenses such as the cost 
of commuting, if their new home 
is located in the suburbs. 

To pay that kind of “rent” a 
family should make at least $5,000 
a year in income. Only one house- 
hold out of three, in America, earns 
that much. 

Year after year, in sickness and 
in health, in good times and bad, 
whether Ted has a job or not, the 
house exacts regular payments. 

If hard times come, Ted may 
decide that he must move to an- 
other town to find work. But the 
very circumstances that make it 
necessary for him to pull up stakes 
will, in all probability, affect other 
home owners in the community. 

And when many want to sell and 
few want*to buy, the price of any 
commodity falls. Houses are no-ex- 
ception. If Ted must sell his house 
because of a general depression or 
local unemployment, the price that 
he realizes will mean a loss of much 
—if not all—he has previously in- 
vested in it. If he is unable to sell 
at any price, the mortgage will be 
foreclosed, with about the same re- 
sult so far as Ted and Peggy are 
concerned. 

Between 1926 and 1938, as a 
matter of fact, foreclosures came 
unpleasantly close to balancing the 
number of homes built. How many 
families, buying at today’s prices, 
are headed toward similar disaster? 

According to Thomas G. Grace, 
state director of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration: “It is econom- 
ically impossible for a veteran earn- 
ing less than $75 to $100 a week 
to afford the purchase of a home 
running from $7,000 to $10,000. 
. .. On the 25-year plan, it means 
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that he will have to lay out $65 
or more each month for a quarter 
of a century. That’s a long time 
to be tied down, when there is a 
growing family to consider.” 


WHAT THEN ARE the arguments 
in favor of home ownership? 

Here are the principal ones: 

1. The sense of contentment and 
security felt by the family. 

Actually, unusual expenses for 
maintenance often undermine the 
home buyer’s peace of mind. These 
outlays, many of which cannot be 
foreseen, eat up money set aside 
for vacations or saved for emer- 
gencies such as a new baby or a 
spell of illness. 

2. The self-respect of occupying 
a house owned by the family. 

The real owner of thé house is 
the holder of the mortgage—who 
refrains from taking possession so 
long as payments are maintained. 
Once the head of the family loses 
his job, the true nature of home 
ownership becomes painfully clear. 

It is difficult to conceive of any 
more potent force to move great 
numbers of people to listen to the 
wiles of a silver-tongued would-be 
dictator than a depression which 
threatened large numbers of them 
with loss of the beloved homes on 
which they had been making pay- 
ments for many years and which 
they fondly believed they owned. 
When people feel themselves be- 
trayed by democratic government, 
they are ripe for a demagogue. 

3. Freedom to make improve- 
ments or alterations without asking 
the landlord’s permission. 

If “the owner” realized his true 
position, his feelings might be just 
the reverse. The fact is that un- 
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foreseen maintenance costs are apt 
to swallow up all, and more than 
all, of the money set aside for im- 
provements. 

Moreover, the man who rents a 
home can vary the size to meet his 
varying needs as the family first 
expands, then contracts in size. The 
owner-occupant cannot. 

4. Additional prestige among 
friends and business associates. 

It may be questioned whether the 
man who has a $1,000 equity in an 
over- os house is a better credit 

the neighbor who lives in 
a eon house—but has $1,000 in 
the savings bank. 

5. Clear title to a home at the 
end of 25 years instead of a batch 
of rent receipts. 

A low-income family is forced to 
select a house which is low in orig- 
inal cost. This confines the choice 
to small houses, cheaply built of 
poor materials. In 25 or 30 years, 
such a house is apt to be of very 
little residual value. Actually, few 
families in any community will be 
found in the same houses they 
bought from builders 25 years 
before. 

Is this kind of real estate consid- 
ered attractive by investors gener- 
ally? Emphatically not. Office 
buildings, apartment houses, loft 
buildings and stores are continu- 
ously bought and sold as invest- 
ments. But financial institutions 
and wise investors steer clear of 
small homes. 

Today, every city in the nation 
has a large quota of flimsy houses— 
many built outside the zone of fire 
restrictions to escape limitations on 
poor construction. The floor area 
is often as little as 450 or even 400 
square feet. There is no thought of 
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gracious living or provision for 
recreational facilities. Such ugly 
and crowded housing developments 
are covering the suburbs of many 
cities like a rash—a rash that will 
not be eradicated for many painful 
decades. 

Minimum space standards for 
health and decency, according to 
the committee on hygiene of hous- 
ing of the American Public Health 
Association, should be: 450 square 
feet for one person living alone, 
750 square feet for a couple, 1,000 
square feet for 4 family of three, 
1,150 square feet for a family of 
four, 1,400 feet for five and 1,550 
for six. Very little of the housing 
erected since World War II meets 
those standards. Instead, quoting 
Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, chairman of 
the committee: “In most of our 


mushrooming suburban housing de- 


velopments today you cannot tell 
the house from the garage. If we 
progress much further in this di- 
rection, you won’t be able to tell 
the house from the letter box.” 


Now who ts to blame for the 
sad state of housing? Ordinary hu- 
man greed is partly responsible, but 
the chief blame must be placed on 
administrative policies of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. Its 
“economy house” program is en- 
circling the cities with blotches of 
shoddy little boxes with windows. 
Its publicity program promotes 
their sale by shrill propaganda in 
the press and on the air. 

The FHA has long boasted of its 
high-pressure salesmanship meth- 
ods. For example: 

“Increased volumes of small- 
home loans are expected from the 
intensive advertising campaigns be- 


ing planned . . . by many members 
of the building industry, campaigns . 
in which the FHA is prepared to 
lend concrete assistance. The cam- 
paign, which has the full support of 
the FHA, is being keyed especially 
to the interests of families in the 
lower income brackets and will 
stress the favorable terms on which 
new small homes can now be 
financed. 

“While almost half of the more 
than 450,000 families now purchas- 
ing homes under the FHA plan 
have incomes of less than $2,500 a 
year, it is believed that the market 
for homes represented by families 
in this income category can be 
greatly expanded if the possibilities 
of home ownership are adequately 
and continuously presented to them. 
.. . The FHA, as its contribution 
to the national program, will offer 
new display booklet, newspaper and 
radio advertising material, and 
other assistance.” 

The FHA is guilty of financing 
a publicity campaign that conceals 
essential facts from the unsuspect- 
ing buyer. This government agency 
has used the mails, the newspapers 
and the radio to proclaim the ad- 
vantages of buying a home while 
concealing the dangers. Worse still, 
the FHA, if it does not encourage, 
at least permits, the publication of 
advertisements that misrepresent 
the cost of the product to a degree 
that normally would arouse the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

A radical change in the policies 
of this government agency in regard 
to loans on small a is long 
overdue. 

1. The federal government, which 
assists in financing the construction 
of small houses, should require that 
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all advertisements and literature 
include accurate and complete es- 
timates of overall costs. Such 
phrases as “$72.60 a month pays 
all” are misleading. They should be 
forbidden in the advertising of any 
houses financed through FHA. In- 
stead, the real cost, including main- 
tenance, repairs, utilities, and other 
items—amounting to about 50 per 
cent more—should be clearly stated. 
The FHA should stop trying to be 
a “profit producing sales tool for 
realtors” and should become, in- 
stead, an instrument for the protec- 
tion of the home buyer. 

2. The federal government should 
require that the essential facts and 
specifications of a house with an 
FHA insured mortgage are dis- 
closed in the advertising. Of all 
the facts, one of the most important 
is the habitable floor area. To de- 
scribe a dwelling as a “one-bedroom 
house” or a “four-and-a-half-room 
apartment” is almost meaningless. 

3. About 80 per cent of the hous- 
ing now being built is for sale, al- 
though veterans and others with 
families of uncertain future size 
and jobs of uncertain tenure would 
much prefer to rent. The govern- 
ment should, in fairness to middle- 
income families, adopt a program 
to promote construction of rental 
housing on a scale commensurate 
with the urgent demand for homes 
costing $40 to $65 a month, includ- 
ing utilities. The people who need 
these homes are entitled to choose 
between renting and buying. They 
are denied that choice today. 

Under today’s conditions a man 
does not have to buy a cow because 
his family needs milk, and he 
should not have to buy a house 
because his family needs a home. 
10 ae 
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® Let's Get ir straight right from 
the start—you can’t win. 

A few years ago an archeologist 
exhumed some things from an 
Egyptian tomb that led him to an- 
nounce that those ancient peoples, 
in their advanced civilization that 
included brain surgery, suffered 
from the common cold. 

Today we know more about 
brain surgery than the Egyptians 
did 4,000 years ago, but not much 
more about the common cold. 

We do know the cold is caused 
by a virus, or by several kinds of 
viruses, and that it’s as contagious 
as the devil. We haven’t had much 
luck in curing diseases caused by 
viruses, and the cold is no excep- 
tion. About the only significant ad- 
vance we’ve made was when Ad- 
miral Byrd discovered that you 
can’t catch cold at the South Pole. 

We, the people, torn between 
making an offering to the Egyptian 
anti-cold deity or moving to the 


South Pole, are left with umpteen 
dozen kinds of remedies, none of 
which has any chance of curing us. 

Depending on which approach 
you have toward the problem, you 
can indulge in one or-more combi- 
nations of treating your cold, from 
building up your resistance with 
massive doses of Vitamin C to blow- 
ing your runny nose with “Yes” 
tissues, which are supposed to ren- 
der the cold germs inactive. 

Not counting prescriptions your 
doctor might give you for moral 
support, how many weapons are 
available to you in the cold war? 
How many “remedies” are there? 

We asked the 200-year-old Cas- 
well-Massey Drug Company in New 
York, oldest in America, to show 
us. They brought out one of each, 
and ended up with the array on 
the following pages, a common 
cold order of 185 items that would 
cost you $328.21 to fill. 

How many have you tried? 


remedies (1. to r.): it’s coming, it’s here, it’s going 


CONTINUED 
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Here are your 
weapons in the 
cold war. You 
can inhale 

them, rub ‘em on, 


spray them, 





gargle them, 
swallow them. sit 
on them. heat 


‘yourself with them, 





tan yourself, paint 
your throat and 


dose yourself, 
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P’'m NotaStepmother 
| Any More 


ANONYMOUS 
As told to Georgia Tolliver Genet 


This young woman was an outsider to the four boys who 
were to be her children. The lessons she learned as 
she fought to win their love are of universal meaning 


@ WAY UP FRONT among the mon- 
sters of childhood fiction stands the 
cruel stepmother, epitomized in the 
murderous queen-mother of 
Grimm’s immortal fable, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs. An 
eminent psychiatrist, Dr. Arthur 
Foxe, has written of her as “a char- 
acter of great significance in the 
emotions of children because she 
combines in her person magic, mur- 
der and motherhood.” 

And where is this‘ spine-chilling 
horror right now? -Answer: up- 
stairs, watching over the sleep of 
thousands of American children. 

To those 300,000 American boys 
and girls, offspring of the 1949 crop 
of divorces, she’s a tangible reality. 
To child psychologists and family 
counselors, she’s the key figure in 
what they consider the nation’s 
Number 2 problem, children of di- 


vorce. To other Americans who 
note divorce increasing 800 per 
cent in three decades, she’s capable 
of affecting the destinies of a whole 
generation because she rules over 
that modern institution, the second 
home. 

I am such a stepmother. 

Tom and I were just a couple in 
love, eager to be married and es- 
tablish our beachhead, when we 
discussed—and dismissed—my new 
stepmother role as a problem. He’d 
been divorced then for nearly two 
years; I had never been married. 
The judge and child welfare con- 
sultants had awarded him full cus- 
tody of his four children. They 
hadn’t forgotten their mother, 
might even resent me as an in- 
vader, but we laughed this off with 
a “Love Conquers All” attitude. 

A few months later, I wasn’t 
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laughing. I knew then, it wasn’t easy. 
I found out that being “the other 
mother” to four striplings, aged 5, 
8, 10 and 13, requires insights and 
patience not used in any other kind 
of love. I wish I had known the 
first rule sooner. Don’t be the lov- 
ing mother until it’s genuine. 

From the first time I came 
through the backyard of our house, 
repeating their names on my fingers 
in terms of age and presents, Bob- 
bie, 5, go-cart . . . Hal, 8, baseball 
bat... Larry, 10, record album .. . 
Tommy, 13, photography book, I 
started loving the children. An easy 
pitfall for anybody. Everything 
touched some emotional chord— 
from the dirty friendly terrier to 
the clothes the boys had outgrown. 
I responded by feeling like a moth- 
er—and showing it. 

What I didn’t understand is that 
your stepchild is seeing you as a 
stranger. He has his own problem 
of dividing his.loyalties, and if you 
start out with a warmth you can’t 
keep up, he'll know it. 

I first realized I'd over-played my 
hand when, coming in one night 
just before dinner, I found the two 
youngest boys involved in a really 
brutal fight. Hal, second in age, a 
well-adjusted youngster outside, of- 
ten took out his resentments on his 
younger brother, and if I happened 
in he’d rush off as if a stranger had 
interrupted. Thus far I’d_ kept 
hands-off, not wanting to take 
sides. 

This time was different. The 
little boy was being mauled. I 
called to Hal to stop immediately. 
He obeyed, but he turned on me. 
“I never believed you. You’re just 
my stepmother. You don’t care 
what he does to me.” 


This kind of situation calls for 
straightforward talk, and I decided 
to have it out with him then and 
there. “No, I’m not your real 
mother, I’m your stepmother, but 
Ill give you a fair deal if you'll 
play fair with me. Do you want to 
know my idea of playing fair?” 

Reluctantly he listened while I 
told him if he wanted to fight he’d 
have to pick on boys of his own 
size. It was a cool, appraising dis- 
cussion, with instruction by me, and 
agreement by him. If his possessions 
were misused by Bobbie, he could 
take Bobbie’s toys to teach him a 
lesson. This appealed to his ego, 
so he took it straight. The very hon- 
esty of my instinctive behavior 
straightened out our relationship, 
and he felt more secure with me 
from that minute on. 

My next insight represents my 
second crisis. Restore the children’s 
prestige as soon as possible. We're 
all sometimes negligent about -a 
child’s ego. But here’s one that, as 
my husband said, nobody could 
guess. 

I received a note from the prin- 
cipal at Bobbie’s day school, asking 
me to come in to see her. One hour 
later the good woman was giving 
me a severe jolt by telling me my 
stepson had tantrums which had 
“increased in recent months.” To 
hear her say, “They tease him about 
his stepmother,” somehow laid the 
matter at my door. 

I had been letting the maid take 
the baby to school, and because his 
playmates hadn’t seen his new 
mother, they sensed something 
strange going on and chose his vul- 
nerable point. Next day I started 
taking him to school and calling for 
him—so they’d see Bobbie’s step- 
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mother looked slightly different 
from the jealous queen they'd seen 
in Walt Disney's epic. Bobbie 
wasn’t conscious of the procedure, 
but as soon as his schoolmates began 
talking to me, I noticed him bright- 
en up. His first birthday party, to 
which all and sundry were invited, 
completed the job. 

But the minute one problem was 
under way, another had arisen. At 
first, I abounded with new ideas 
for solving our children’s troubles. 
The results were at times disap- 
pointing, at other times amazing. 
Larry, third in age and most sensi- 
tive, appeared to be the most diffi- 
cult. A stutterer since early child- 
hood, and a sufferer from continu- 
ous illnesses, he’d been unable to 
pass in school. His lack of confi- 
dence caused him to isolate himself. 

But he could sing—and one day 
I noticed he sang over the stutter. 
I started giving him singing lessons, 
and from that day on, the boy’s 
progress was a delight to us both. 
He began to speak in a singing 
voice, and before we knew it he was 
talking at meal times, telling anec- 
dotes, sometimes singing, sometimes 
just talking in a high voice. We all 
eyed each other, letting him hold 
the floor, for nothing is more satis- 
fying than to see a child coming out 
of his troubles. 

Meantime, Tommy, the eldest, 
away at school and home only on 
weekends, took over first place 
among our problems. From the first 
he’d regarded me as an invader 
who'd stolen his father away from 
his mother and was now about to 
steal his father away from him. His 
retaliation was, among other things, 
to draw his father into constant 
conversations about my predecessor, 


and often as not the others would 
join in. At times he was diabolically 
clever at centering the entire con- 
versation around his mother. 

I found a way out was to join in. 
The third rule seems obvious 
enough, Let the children talk freely 
about the absent parent—and join 
in their conversation. By asking 
him “What was your mother’s fa- 
vorite food?” I could break the 
boy’s hostility, making a bridge 
from his mother to me. 

My husband and I had devel- 
oped the habit of avoiding displays 
of affection, especially in front of 
Tommy. I hadn’t thought this 
would be one of the things we'd 
have to watch for, but children do 
censor a stepmother’s affection for 
their father. Whenever we'd for- 
get, as any newlyweds might, the 
silent bewilderment and rejection 
in four sets of eyes quickly brought 
us to attention. It’s an awful sight, 
that look, and it brings me to the 
fourth rule for second-home par- 
ents. Be careful about displays of 
affection in front of the children 
—unless theyre included. I found 
that if I didn’t embrace my hus- 
band when he came in at nights, 
letting Tommy get to him first, say 
his piece and get a good-night hug, 
the boy would reward me with af- 
fection instead of sulkiness. 

My own secret fantasy of mar- 
riage—tall, bright, young people 
moving in rooms all white and 
lemon yellow, with abstract paint- 
ings on the wall—was quickly 
abandoned as I found myself estab- 
lishing a solid unselfish family life. 
I’d look forward to the hours before 
bed—just to hear the boys go on 
about what to feed turtles, life after 
death, the habits of thrashers and 
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robbins, Blue Beetle versus Super- 
man and what is radar? Which 
brings me to the fifth rule. A step- 
mother, even more than a real 
mother, must establish an atmos- 
phere of family life, for continuity, 
fixed emotional habits, a sense of 
place, are more important in the 
second home than anything else. 

But there are periods in the step- 
mother situation when the relation- 
ships get out of hand, no matter 
how great your patience and wis- 
dom. Like the weekend Tommy 
had a misunderstanding with his 
dad about a movie camera he’d 
thought we promised, him which 
actually wasn’t due until Christmas. 
When he left to go back to school, I 
noticed a surprising bitterness in 
him. 

I understood what was going on. 
Not one to make friends easily, and 
isolated from his home by being 
away at school, he felt he was losing 
everything. He had lost his mother, 
he’d lost his old role in his home, 
for being the oldest, he’d been the 
natural boss of the group, a posi- 
tion he was surrendering to me, 
and now he was losing his father. 
A new home was growing up, in 
which he had no place. 

I had only one answer to these 
moods: to give more and more, 
love him more to ease out his 
resentments, no matter what he 
did to me in return. And here’s the 
sixth, and to some the most difficult, 
rule in the stepmother’s game. A 
good stepmother must be capable 
of absorbing a child’s hostilities. 
Another way of saying the same 
thing, A stepmother must be cap- 
able of unrequited love. 

The weekend following the cam- 
era incident, the blow descended. 
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Dinner was ready, I was putting 
icing on Tommy’s favorite Devil’s 
Food cake, when the telephone 
rang. This would be Tommy call- 
ing from the station, we thought. In 
the next few minutes my husband’s 
terrified voice electrified the house. 

“Yes—this is his father. No, we 
haven’t seen him. You mean—he’s 
been gone—since last night ... ?” 

Five minutes later we knew. 
Tommy had run away from his 
school and had not returned. 

It wouldn’t be appropriate to 
describe here the grim details of 
the next 24 hours. Parents who 
have had the experience already 
know the nightmare of searching 
for a lost child: the wild telephon- 
ing back and forth, the endless 
driving miles, the strangers who 
suddenly become friends, the feel- 
ing of helplessness, the terrible pic- 
tures, the prayers. For a stepmother 
it is even worse. Somewhere in the 
midst of our travail my husband 
expressed gratitude that I at least 
had given Tommy his full share of 
love, and only then was I able to 
think coherently. 

Two whole days later, long after 
midnight as we sat waiting for the 
telephone to ring, I wandered out 
to glance up and down the street 
again. There was Tommy, coming 
home. He just “wanted to go off” 
by himself, he told us, in a hurt, 
bewildered voice. 

Much later, after hours of re- 
joicing, the household asleep at last, 
I awakened to some troubling 
sound—and, listening, I knew: here 
is the crisis with Tommy. He was 
walking back and forth in his room, 
sobbing hysterically. Now what? 
Who did the boy want—his real 
mother, his father, or both, or all of 
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us? But his father was sleeping, his 
first peaceful sleep in two days. Be- 
sides, it’s confidence Tommy wants, 
that deep warm sense of being loved 
and wanted. But could he accept it 
from me? 

Tommy and I were two human 
beings, thrown together in the 
world. This was the hour at which 
the distraught boy could either ac- 
cept the world of adults, or turn 
away from it and become one of 
those emotionally crippled human 
beings, sometimes permanently cut 
off from normal living. I didn’t 
know what I would say or do, but 
I knew I wasn’t going to let this 
happen to any living soul if I could 
help it. I went in. Which brings me 
to the last rule, if rule it can be 
called, of all stepmothering, all 
mothering and, possibly, all han- 
dling of the high moments in any 
human relationship, Play the crists 
unrehearsed. 

He wasn’t glad to see me at first. 
He muttered, “Go away,” but he let 
me come in, and somehow I knew 
he was glad I had come. Involved 
in an emotional haze, with only his 
sense of loss to guide him, he 
couldn’t see which way to go—so he 
just broke down and blurted out his 
true feelings. “Nobody wants me 
here—any more!” 

I talked to him—simply and hon- 
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estly—of his father’s devotion to 
him and pride in him, this was his 
home more than mine, and I’d be 
glad if he’d stay with us, go to 
school nearby and so would his dad. 
He could look after his brothers, 
and I'd be relieved. Eventually’ he 
relaxed, and when I left he clung 
to me. I won’t forget the look of 
guilty joy on his face when he asked, 
“Did you think I'd joined the 
army?”. Without knowing what he 
was doing, he’d wandered off be- 
cause he wanted our attention, proof 
of our love. The battle was over. 

Today my family is a completely 
homogeneous group. Here are at 
least four young Americans who 
have received from their second 
home a second chance. How many 
others of those 300,000 children of 
divorce each year won’t go down- 
hill? 

My answer is, as many as there 
are stepmothers willing to give of 
themselves unstintingly, to rehabili- 
tate and recreate the inner selves of 
our troubled future citizenry. As 
the psychiatrist at Tommy’s school 
told me recently, “A stepmother is 
giving birth again every time she 
reclaims a lost child. She’s not the 
Mom who keeps the child chained 
to her, and she’s not the real moth- 
er who isn’t there. But she does the 
real mothering.” as 





@ A British POLICEMAN is on duty outside the building in London's 
Manchester Square which houses the Israeli Government representative. 
That is routine for embassies and ministries. Most of them make a point 
of asking the officer in at appropriate times for a cup of tea. 

At first, however, there was no call to tea from Israel. Then, so goes 
the story, someone mentioned this courtesy was usual. An official hastened 


to put matters right. 


“Forgive us,” he said to the constable on duty. “We don’t quite know 
the ropes yet. You see, we haven't had an embassy for 2,000 years.” 


—Daryl Ross 
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SO They Can 


BY HENRY LEE 


To his profession, Dr. Carlson 
brought facts; to his own kind 
he brought hope and courage 


® « soy, curly-haired and seven, 
whose sentences make no sense, is 
slowly learning speech from a pa- 
tient, 10-year-old girl. Her own 
words come stammeringly. Nearby, 
with clumsy but determined steps, 
an older pupil encourages a new- 
comer afflicted with the “scissors 
ait” to uncross his legs and walk. 
Unsteadily, he does walk. Lost in 
the concentration that is required, 
still another boy is typing his Eng- 
lish composition. Because his hands 
shake so uncontrollably, he hits the 
keys with a pencil clenched in his 
teeth. 

These graceless, hard-luck chil- 
dren—unwanted in most public 
schools and play yards—are “spas- 
tics,” or victims of cerebral palsy, 
a muscular disturbance about as 
prevalent as infantile paralysis. As 
the result of some prenatal defi- 
ciency or an injury before, during 
or after birth, there are more than 











Since childhood, Earl Reinhold Carlson’s life 

| has been a struggle to convince others and 
himself that he could live and compete in a 
world that considered him helpless. Here is 
the significant story of his success. 


Talk...and Walk...and Live 


300,000 “C.P.’s” in the UV. S. 

From all over the country, and 
from England, Holland, Australia 
and South Africa, too, they come 
to the School of Corrective Motor 
Education—at East Hampton, on 
Long Island and Pompano Beach, 
Florida—-a unique and moving 
dream-in-reality brought about by a 
doctor spastic who courageously 
triumphed over his own affliction 
and now has dedicated his life to 
helping young fellow sufferers. 

Through his own painful, lifelong 
experiences and the study of some 
35,000 other spastics, Dr. Earl R. 
Carlson has contributed pioneering, 
often revolutionary, work in a fight 
that never can be entirely won be- 
cause there is no complete cure for 
cerebral palsy. 

But from this first boarding school 
for “C.P.’s,” small and little known 
to the public as it is, have come new 
techniques, a better understanding 
of a badly misunderstood disease 
and, most-precious, hope for spastic 
sufferers the world over. Dr. Carl- 
son’s work has carried him all 
through South America, twice to 
England and the Continent, Down 
Under to New Zealand. Wherever 


he has visited—28 foreign coun- 
tries, in all—chnics have sprung up. 
Today, at 55, the slim, gently 
spoken physician still bears on his 
forehead the forceps’ scars which 
made him a spastic at birth. His 
right hand sometimes shakes so 
that he steadies it between his 
knees. He speaks with a slow de- 
liberation, even now. But spastics 
listen and take new confidence 
when he says—with the assurance 
of almost 20 years’ success in his 
school and his own living example: 
“There is almost always a way of 
circumventing the handicap if the 
spastic’s condition is reasonable in 
the light of the extent and nature of 
his difficulties. The spastic’s success 
or failure in life is not dependent 
upon his physical development.” 
This optimistic concept of a 
disease which can’t be cured but 
can be largely conquered has swept 
away the old-time fatalism about 
spastics. Once it was thought— 
wrongly—that their minds were 
affected and, even if they weren’t 
insane, that is was “kinder” not to 
educate them into an awareness of 
their plight. 
Actually, Dr. Carlson has proved, 
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slurred speech and jerky, unpredic- 
table mannerisms cannot be ac- 
cepted as an 1.Q. Behind the writh- 
ings and grimaces, in his haunting 
phrase, lies “a mind that is trying 
to find its body.” 

In his field, Dr. Carlson is 
unique. As a trained scientist, he 
has dispassionately observed the 
effects of surgery, drugs, physical 
therapy on “C. P” victims and 
written more than 30 articles for the 
technical medical journals. But, as 
a spastic, he has contributed even 
more brilliantly in the fields of a 
spastic’s hopes, fears and excite- 
ments. These are, he postulates, 
part and parcel of the purely physi- 
cal handicap. 

Everywhere he goes, what hap- 
pens to him, what he observes in 
another spastic, is jotted down as 
a therapeutic clue. Once, crossing 
the Andes at 21,000 feet, he noticed 
the amazing steadiness of his hands 
after donning the oxygen mask 
supplied by his plane stewardess. 
That proved, he said, the vital im- 
portance of correct breathing. 

Another time, making his first 
public address, which was an or- 
deal to him, he first removed his 
glasses, so that he could see only 
the audience immediately around 
him. It lessened his nervousness 
and, he has found, “blinders” 
similarly help easily distracted 
young spastics to concentrate on 
the problem directly before them. 

When he faced up to a similar 
ordeal, his first radio broadcast, 
the announcer advised him to speak 
just above a whisper. Friends mar- 
velled at his clarity, and that gave 
him an idea, too, for his charges. 
For speech training, he adopted the 
microphone and loud-speaker. 
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Once as he watched a movie with 
an audience of spastic children, 
again as he observed them in a 
classroom where the teacher was 
deaf, he obtained fresh leads for 
conquering the spastic’s major prob- 
lem—his “overflow” of muscular 
movements inspired by “excess 
stimuli.” In other words, if he has 
to do two or three things at once, 
if he is distracted by additional 
sights and sounds as he tries so 
painfully to concentrate on walk- 
ing or talking, he finds himself in 
bad trouble. 

But at the movie, because they 
were so rapt in the film, the spas- 
tics sat as quietly as normal young- 
sters. To Dr. Carlson, it was proof 
of the particular need for visual 
training for spastics. And in class 
with the deaf teacher, they had to 
look straight at her and enunciate 
as clearly as possible so she could 
read their lips. The absorption 
made them almost forget their own 
speech difficulties. 

Again, remembering his own 
humiliating struggles to negotiate 
the slippery snow and ice of Minne- 
sota winters when he was young, 
Dr. Carlson takes his students to 
Pompano Beach every November, 
remaining there till spring. And 
both there and in Long Island, 
where they summer, the children 
are located close to sandy beaches. 
Thus, when they try to walk or 
play, they aren’t frustrated by the 
spastics’ fear of hurting themselves 
in their inevitable falls. 

In essence, their tragedy is that 
they can’t get the commands 
through from their brains (which 
usually range from normal to su- 
perior) to their muscular-nervous 
systems. 
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Thus, the simplest birthright of 
a normal child—to run, throw or 
merely pick up a glass of water—is 
an agony of will power, especially 
before strangers. The spastic never 
can be sure that arms or legs won’t 
thrash out wildly and aimlessly, that 
in moments of excitement he won’t 
drool and become incoherent and 
hurl the glass across the room. 

To train substitute nerves and 
muscles, to restrain the unwanted, 
spasmodic movements, the spastic 
needs. enormous determination and 
patience. He must, with all his 
mind, want desperately to reach 
some goal that makes him forget, 
momentarily, his own affliction. 

A small, helpless boy in Minne- 
apolis, son of an immigrant stoker 
and seamstress from Sweden, Dr. 
Carlson learned this fundamental 
lesson almost half a century ago. 
As his friends dragged him around 
the block in a yellow-painted, home- 
made wagon, he saw an irresistible 
shiny red apple on a corner fruit 
stand. Before he realized what he 
was doing, he had reached out and 
stolen it. 

“That was the very first time 
my hand ever did my bidding,” he 
says today. “I couldn’t feed or 
dress myself then, but I wanted 
that apple and I got it.” 

Because he wanted so desperately 
to do so, he overcame the most 
dismaying handicaps: not only the 
affliction which constantly embar- 
rassed and hampered him in class- 
room and on the street, but also 
poverty, his mother’s sudden death 
when he was 20, his father’s suicide 
not long after. 

He worked himself through the 
University of Minnesota. He dared 
give up a secure job there and come 


east to Princeton, again supporting 
himself while he studied. Then he 
took the biggest gamble of all. He 
sought, and won, a grudging ad- 
mission to Yale Medical School. 

Most of the faculty thought the 
kindest thing was not to encour- 
age his impossible dream of a medi- 
cal career. Carlson persevered, 
asking no concessions. He even 
forced his rebellious, shaking hands 
to perform the required fine dis- 
sections in anatomy classes. After 
winning his M.D. degree in 1931, 
he insisted, over further objec- 
tions, that he would become a 
specialist in the disease he knew 
most intimately. “Spastics,” he said 
doggedly, “can best help spastics.” 

Today, with 1,500 “graduates” 
from the School of Corrective 
Motor Education, he feels that his 
faith has been justified. Spastics do 
help spastics. They understand each 
other’s speech and wants. The 
severely afflicted admire and try to 
imitate those more controlled in 
speech, walk and gesture. The ones 
with lesser handicaps are protec- 
tive and patient and progress more 
rapidly themselves when they are 
helping others. 

Let me tell you, for example, 
about Donna, a small, chubby child 
with blond hair and that peculiarly 
eager, heart-wrenching smile that 
all spastic children have. 

Aged two, Donna simply stopped 
trying to keep up with her normal 
twin brother. In smiling hero wor- 
ship, she watched him walk, play 
and talk, but she never tried to 
join in. Even at her age, it seemed, 
she knew such things were beyond 
her ability and was resigned. 

When her parents brought her 
to the dark grey, shingled school 
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at East Hampton, Dr. Carlson ad- 
vised: “She has to live with chil- 
dren she can compete with.” She 
was left with him, but there, as at 
home, she just sat. No one, the 
spastic teachers nor the students, 
tried to force -her into activity. 

Soon Donna became attached to 
another little newcomer about her 
own age. One day the child cried— 
and Donna crawled over to console 
her. Then in the nursery one night, 
after the lights had been put out, a 
lonesome youngster called—and 
Donna answered. Next, even before 
she could feed herself, she was help- 
ing to feed the younger children. 

For two years, learning herself 
by helping others, Donna remained 
in the school. When she went 
home at four, she could walk and 
talk and take some care of herself. 
She was ready to pick up life with 
her brother. Not on equal terms, to 
be sure, but at least to try. 

This principle of inspiring the 
lame to lead the halt doesn’t mean 
any slackening of normal school 
routine. Usually, because of paren- 
tal indulgence and the unwilling- 
ness of most schools to accept spas- 
tics, their education has been badly 
neglected. Dr. Carlson finds the 
number of good readers among 
them “appallingly” low. In one 
survey of more than 500 spastics of 
normal reading ability, only 10 
had read more than three books. 

Thus, during the summer months 
at East Hampton and in the winter 
at Pompano Beach, Florida (where 
they have 650 feet of private beach) 
they put in a regular 9-to-3:30 
schoolday. On the seventh day, they 
go to Sunday School. “Faith and 
a growing confidence in a Higher 
Authority help them to quiet 
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down,” Dr. Carlson explains. 


Children as young as three are 
accepted for the nursery and regu- 
lar classes extend through high 
school, under the direction of Dr. 
Theodore A. Bretscher, a gentle, 
white-haired scholar with a face 
deeply lined by his own struggles 
to conquer cerebral palsy. 

Visitors are surprised that these 
afflicted children can master sports, 
but actually, because of the self- 
forgetting concentration and the 
sweeping, easy movements, they 
become surprisingly adept at many 
games. One graduate, now an as- 
sistant at the school, plays good 
golf, though he still has difficulty 
feeding himself. And the boy who 
must type with a pencil in his 
mouth is a first-rate swimmer. 

As much as possible, the children 
are encouraged toward normal liv- 
ing. They have parties and join 
the Boy Scout troop at the school. 

Weekly they see movies at the 
local theaters, and every so often 
they come into New York for a 
big league ball game. Even the 
traveling between East Hampton 
and Pompano Beach—sometimes 
by train, occasionally by plane—is 
an adventure which conceals a les- 
son all spastics must learn: how to 
travel with their affliction. 

Most of all, Dr. Carlson hopes, 
they will learn to bear with their 
handicap, in their hearts and in 
public, and develop a healing sense 
of humor. The idea is summed up in 
an announcement from the recently 
formed “Anti Sour Puss Club”. “No 
slow pokes, old grouches, quitters 
or balkers are wanted.” 

In his own school, Eddie, the 
lean, hard athletic director, is an 
example of accomplishment. Eddie 
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plays and teaches sports, drives a 
car excellently, works on the side 
as a real estate dealer, is married 
to another spastic, a nurse at the 
school, and recently became a 
father. He has made a full, success- 
ful life for himself. 

Qther “graduates” of the Carl- 
son school have gone on to achieve 
independence, too. But still, for 
most of the handicapped, most 
factory and business doors remain 
closed. In many cases, out of frus- 
tration and the sense of injustice, 
adult spastics become moody, even 
psychotic. 

Certainly Dr. Carlson himself is 
living proof that this attitude is 
cruelly unjust. His work at home, 
his travels all over the world, are 
more arduous than most non- 
handicapped persons undertake, 
and his accomplishments are bril- 
liant by any standards. 

With his only companion his wife, 
Ilse (who had never seen a spastic 
till she met him) , he goes anywhere 
he finds the need. Under his guid- 
ance, spastic clinics have now been 
established in almost every state. 


TOURIST TALES 


.-. » AND TALK 


. . +» AND LIVE 


In addition, he has written a mov- 
ing autobigraphy, “Born That 
Way,” which has gone into 10 
prin‘ings. Just last year his old 
school, the University of Minne- 
sota, gave him the Outstanding 
Achievement Medal at its College 
of Medical Sciences. 

Dr. Carlson dreams of putting 
across his non-profit Carlson 
Foundation for general research 
and specific scholarships in the 
field of cerebral palsy. Its financial 
goal: $1,000,000. 

However, in his most ambitious 
planning, he doesn’t for a moment 
forget the children in the School 
of Corrective Motor Education. 
Last fall, a new swimming pool 
was being added to the Pompano 
Beach headquarters and workmen 
assured the Carlsons that the job 
could be done before they came 
down from East Hampton. 

“No!,” said Dr. Carlson and his 
wife. “Our children don’t very 
often get the chance to watch 
construction work in _ progress. 
We'll arrive on November 7th— 
you start work on the 8th.” @ & 





@ A CONSIGNMENT of tourists followed the guide into the gorge at Niagara 
Falls. When they reached their destination the guide cleared his throat 
and said: “Now if the women will please be silent for a moment you'll 
be able to hear the thunder of these mighty waters.” 


—Dorothy Hegle 


@ A FARM Boy, making his first visit to New York, eagerly signed up for all 
the conducted tours he could find, At Radio City Music Hall the others 
enjoyed his amazement at the size of the place. He stared incredulously 
at the walls, the ceiling, the mezzanines and balcony, and finally he sat en- 
tranced as the stage show went on. But he said nothing. - 
Finally the guide leaned over and asked, “What do you think of it?” 
“Gosh,” the boy gasped. “This place sure could hold a lot of hay.” 


—George Markis 
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“These Are 
My Funniest” 


BY HARRY MACE 


® Harry Mace, his wife, and two Mace creates a world in which 
children live in Bethel, Connecticut, children grow too smart too fast, 
surrounded by grass that grows too and where life in the home and 
fast. In cartoons for The Saturday afield constantly delivers us fast 
Evening Post and other magazines, surprises. Slow witted, aren’t we? 





























“JI heard the thunder of hoofs!” 
























































“Yoo hoo—honey—I came home 
for lunch—Oh—you’re up!” 

















“My picture tube blew out!” 
38 









































What we must learn from the 
sh about civil defense: 
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They, too, are preparing for 
A-bombs they hope will never 
come, but there’s a big differ- 
ence: they are years ahead of us 


SURVIVAL jae 


® I went To LONDON on a simple 
mission: to discover what the Brit- 
ish could teach Americans about 
civil defense. It was the obvious 
place to go—for of all peoples who 
know modern war, the British have 
; cy a been most successful in surviving 
i air attack. 

The overriding lesson I learned 
in London is that there is effec- 
tive defense against atomic attack. 
There is no reason to panic—no 
reason to fear that the A-bomb 
means extinction. Moreover, we 
can survive without scattering our 
cities or burrowing into caves. 

For five years during World 
War II, the British suffered 
an endless assault by demolition 
bombs, incendiaries, guided mis- 
siles; every third house in the land 
was either destroyed or damaged; 
yet civilian casualties were surpris- 
ingly low. The explanation: the 
best civil defense organization in 
the world. 

Having survived Hitler’s recur- 
rent blitzes, the British are less 
prone to the fatalism about the 
A-bomb that afflicts many Amer- 
icans. “The trouble with you 
Yanks,” a civil defense official told 
me, “is that when you had exclusive 
possession of the bomb you were 
so busy frightening the Russians 
that you merely succeeded in ter- 
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rifying yourselves. We, on the other 
hand, concentrated on how we 
could defend ourselves against the 
new weapon.” 

Starting in 1946, the British 
studied the effects of atom bomb- 
ing in Japan; surveyed the lessons 
they had learned in defending their 
island during World War II, and 
then began to plan a new design 
for survival. By the time the 
United States awoke to the need 
for civil defense, the British were 
far in the lead. 

Specifically, this is what the Brit- 
ish have discovered: 

1. Hiroshima and Nagasaki did 
not prove that there is no protec- 
tion against the A-bomb; they 


proved the reverse. 

The A-bomb kills in three ways: 
blast, heat flash, radioactivity. Its 
blast effect is basically no new phe- 


nomenon, although it is much 
greater, of longer duration and 
causes a different “mechanism of 
damage” than is the case with 
“conventional” bombs. Heat flash 
has also been known before. In the 
case of an atomic explosion, how- 
ever, the instantaneous heat waves 
are so intense that they can cause 
fatal third-degree burns to unpro- 
tected persons as far as a mile 
away. Radioactivity is the one 
novel effect of the A-bomb. Dur- 
ing the first minute after the ex- 
plosion, gamma rays kill exposed 
persons within a half-mile radius; 
three-quarters of a mile off, half 
the victims might die. There is 
also danger of “induced”—.e., de- 
layed action—radiation caused by 
neutrons and fission products con- 
taminating other objects. 

The real lesson of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki was that ordinary shelter 
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could protect people from all three 
of the A-bomb’s effects. In Hiro- 
shima, reinforced concrete build- 
ings close to “ground zero”—the 
point on earth just under the bomb 
explosion—survived the blast al- 
most intact. One such structure, 
seven stories high, was left standing 
in an expanse of devastation only 
300 yards from the center of dam- 
age. Steel frame buildings also 
offered protection against blast, al- 
though not as much as reinforced 
concrete. Wooden buildings were 
knocked about like matchsticks. 

As for heat flash, any sort of 
building—if at least a few hundred 
yards away from the explosion— 
provided ample protection. Simi- 
larly, brick and concrete walls were 
found to have considerable screen- 
ing power against gamma rays. De- 
tailed investigation showed that the 
dangers of induced radioactivity 
were not as great as had originally 
been imagined. 

The British were encouraged by 
these findings. But why were cas- 
ualties so great in Japan? The 
answer was simple: people had no 
warning of the raids, and there 
would have been a lack of adequate 
shelter in any event. In addition, 
the flimsy construction of Japanese 
buildings made them far more vul- 
nerable to fire—ignited by heat 
flash—than would be the case in 
western cities. Under the best of 
circumstances, any individual’s sur- 
vival would still be somewhat a 
matter of luck. At “ground zero” 
your chances would be nil unless 
you were deep in an underground 
shelter. Casualties in an atomic 
raid would always be considerable. 
But the British calculated that per- 
haps 75 per cent of the Japanese 
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toll was preventable. 

One point the British emphasize 
is that the blast effect of the 
A-bomb has been exaggerated. ‘The 
Hiroshima bomb was stated to be 
the equivalent of 20,000 tons of 
TNT. But it does not cause the 
same amount of damage, since 
20,000 tons of conventional bombs 
would blanket a far greater geo- 
graphical area. The A-bomb’s effec- 
tive damage, the British say, is 
nearer the equivalent of about 1,400 
tons of TNT. 

2. For protection against the 
A-bomb, no radically new type of 
shelter is required. 

Remember the last war—thou- 
sands of Londoners surviving the 
blitz by sleeping on subway plat- 
forms a couple of hundred feet 
below street level? Hardly a happy 
prospect to anticipate again, but 


the London Underground would 
still provide excellent shelter. So 
would that famous eyesore of World 
War II—the box-like brick shelter, 
this time made of reinforced con- 
crete, which used to clutter Britain’s 


streets and public squares. And 
once again, the basements of large 
buildings and underground garages 
could be pressed into service. 
Britain’s researches in Japan in- 
dicate that all these shelters give 
adequate protection against flash 
burn and gamma rays. There 
would still be some danger from 
induced radioactivity—the detec- 
tion of which would be the job of 
especially equipped squads—and 
the A-bomb’s blast, of course, dev- 
astates a wider area than an aver- 
age night’s load of high ex- 
plosive bombs. Nevertheless, the 
types of shelters that served Britain 
so well in World War II could still 
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be used. They would be supple- 
mented by many new underground 
shelters of reinforced concrete— 
especially in new factory buildings. 

3. Even in the atomic age, any 
citizen can still build his own shelter. 

Riding through the suburbs of 
England’s large cities, you can still 
see small, semi-spherical steel caves 
half buried in the ground behind 
family dwellings. These backyard 
retreats are World War II Ander- 
son shelters, into which the whole 
family would crowd when Hitler’s 
bombers came over. 

The Home Office has now let it 
be known that the old Anderson— 
improved in a few details—could 
withstand the ravages of atomic ex- 
plosion as close as 800 yards away. 

During the last war, British 
householders built their own An- 
dersons from prefabricated parts at 
small cost. For impoverished citi- 
zens the government provided the 
shelters free. This time, well in ad- 
vance of an A-bomb that it hopes 
will never come, the government is 
once again booming the virtues of 
Britain’s backyard shelter. The de- 
sign would require no change for 
American use. 

4. The Warden is a key man. 

Britain’s civil defense officials 
pride themselves on founding the 
Warden system used in World War 
II. It was pure experiment. There 
never had been such a set-up be- 
fore, and the Warden’s duties might 
just as readily have been assigned 
to the police or fire departments. 
Instead the government established 
an independent, non-paid voluntary 
service and the Warden soon devel- 
oped into a community leader. 
Through him, the elaborate civil de- 
fense apparatus became a person- 
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alized part of the lives of the people. 
In atomic raids, the Warden’s job 
will remain equally important. 

5. After araid, a city’s recupera- 
tion will largely depend on mobile 
columns rushed in from the sur- 
rounding countryside. 

Britain learned this lesson the 
hard way—in the raid on Coventry 
in November, 1940. Prior to this 
assault, a bombed town was always 
able to cope with its emergency fire- 
fighting, rescue and relief opera- 
tions. Coventry was Britain’s first 
experience with a 12- to 13-hour 
saturation raid that created almost 
as much havoc as an atomic attack. 
“Indescribable chaos,” is the way 
J. S. Paterson, now assistant secre- 
tary of Britain’s Civil Defense De- 
partment, recalls the scene. “The 
whole heart of the city was set 
ablaze. All night, the Germans kept 
dropping bombs right into the fires. 
Water supply, gas, electricity were 
all knocked out. So were all the 
hospitals, all food shops, all pubs 
in the center of town.” 

The town was incapable of cop- 
ing with the situation. Only bril- 
liant improvisation saved it from 
complete disaster. Arriving on. the 
scene at 11 p.m. while the raid was 
in full progress, Paterson immedi- 
ately put in a call for military as- 
sistance. By daybreak the troops 
were marshalled on the outskirts 
of the city. They were supplement- 
ed by motorized canteens, fire-fight- 
ing units, 30 or 40 rescue teams 
from surrounding towns, dozens of 
ambulances from many miles away. 

In an atomic raid, rescue by mo- 
bile column will be standard oper- 
ating procedure rather than an 
occasional necessity. Unless a bomb 
goes completely off the mark, the 
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average city will be completely 
paralyzed at its vitals. Survival will 
depend on the speed with which 
assistance can be dispatched from 
the outside. 

6. Detailed post-raid plans 
should be prepared for every city 
large enough to be the target of an 
atom bomb. 

This was another lesson from 
Coventry. When regional authori- 
ties took over the morning after the 
raid, they couldn’t even find a map 
of the city’s water mains. There was 
no priority system as to what elec- 
tric installations or telephone lines 
should be restored first. Nobody had 
determined in advance the disposi- 
tion of first aid units or mobile 
canteens. Everything had to be 
done on the spur of the moment, 
with outsiders adjudicating the rival 
claims of different city departments. 
This harrowing experience taught 
officials that every city must’ map 
its essential services, establish a 
priority list for emergency repairs 
and place enough copies in safe 
places where they would be avail- 
able after the blitz started. 

7. Removing casualties from the 
rubble is one of the most exacting 
civil defense jobs. A mistake can 
mean death. 

Air-raid rescue as taught in the 
United States is, happily, a highly 
theoretical subject for both teachers 
and pupils. British instructors have 
a vast storehouse of practical expe- 
rience. In the early raids, they 
made a good many mistakes—from 
which they fortunately profited. 

One of the prize boners early in 
the war was to start at the top of a 
heap of rubble and dig down until 
reaching the wounded. There was a 
certain logic to this procedure, but 
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the difficulty was that the rescuers 
trampled on casualties—sometimes 
to the point of extinction. Once 
this error was detected, the stand- 
ard procedure became to tunnel in 
from the side, shoring up with 
timber as the rescuers went along. 

The British also had trouble with 
enthusiasts who would dash up to 
the scene of an “incident” and im- 
mediately start moving bricks. The 
result: they often overlooked casu- 
alties who could not be seen. In- 
structors became insistent on what 
is dubbed a “calling and waiting 
period.” Before the rescue party 
does anything else, the men are 
deployed around the bomb site, the 
leader calls for silence and then, 
one by one, each man calls out, “Is 
anyone there—can you hear me?” 
Everybody listens for a reply. The 
oral call is then supplemented by 
tapping walls and pipes. 

The British have pioneered in the 
most realistic training possible for 
rescue workers. At three civil de- 
fense schools—two in England and 
one in Scotland—students work out 
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their lessons in specially constructed 
“atom bomb” villages that leave 
little to the imagination. 

The course lasts three and a half 
weeks ; after graduation the students 
are qualified to act as instructors 
in their home communities. Two of 
the schools were in operation dur- 
ing World War II and had much 
to do with the technical efficiency 
of Britain’s civil defense forces. 
We've never had anything like them 
in the United States. 

Nobody in England seems to en- 
joy the current revival in civil de- 
fense, but I encountered at times a 
quiet self-confidence about Britain’s 
capacity to survive. While the Brit- 
ish hate the thought of another 
war, their fear of the A-bomb is 
more muted than ours. Fewer news 
items about atomic. extinction; 
fewer pathetic accounts of families 
packing for the hinterland in order 
to escape the dangers of London. 

The explanation? I remember the 
London cabby who declaimed: “We 
had the bloody bombs before—and 
we can handle ’em again!” ae 





@ Mother: “Johnny, you should place your hand over your mouth when 


you yawn.” 


Small Boy: “What! And get bit?” 


—Mrs. Sarah Shelby 


@ Johnny was keenly excited over having his first train ride. As the train 
plunged into a long, dark tunnel he gasped in surprise. Then, equally 
suddenly, it came out into daylight at the other end. Johnny clutched at 
his mother. “It’s tomorrow,” he exclaimed. —Angelo J. Sorino 


@ Josie, age four, was visiting her grandparents for the first time. On being 
put to bed, little Josie sobbed that she was afraid of the.dark and wanted 
to go home. 

“But you don’t have a light at home, darling,” said her Granny. “No,” 
Josie replied, “but that’s my own dark.” —Hasel Carmody 
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My Life in 


No jungle in the world 











_ the Ocean Jungles 


hides such terrors — and beauty— as the deep, deep sea 


@ WITH HARPOON and special un- 
derwater camera, Hans Hass, a 
young Viennese, stalks fish life un- 
derseas, from the blue Danube to 
the waters off Curagao in the West 
Indies. In pursuing his unusual 
vocation, he has caught and shot 
the wily shark, vicious barracuda, 
the giant ray and moray eel—and 
a thousand other weird and lovely 
denizens of the deep. 

First, he adjusts his goggles, ear 
plugs, noseclip, steps into his fins, 
fills his lungs with air, then dives 
to stalk his prey. When his head 
begins to throb, he surfaces. Some- 
times he uses a diving helmet, which 
gives him more leisure for walking 
on the bottom, but he feels lung- 
power is more sporting. Goggle- 
fishing, says Hass in his new book, 
“Diving to Adventure” (Doubleday 
and Co., Inc.), is “assuredly fair. 
You confront the fish in its own ele- 
ment, where almost every advan- 
tage is on its side. It can swim faster, 
stay under water forever. The gog- 
gle fisher’s harpoon and intellect are 
his only strong points, but neither 
avails him against the teeth of a 
shark.” 


CONTINUED 
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French Riviera 1 dived down, down 
to the hull of the old wreck, and was 
peering into an open door, when | 
noticed a massive body creeping shape- 
less and slimy from a crevice, and 
gliding like slow ooze across the deck. 
Its slit eyes glared at me, cold and 
evil, and I remembered being warned 
never to harpoon an octopus, because 
sometimes the impaled beast climbs 
up the shaft. I plunged again, driving 
the harpoon square into the slimy 
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body. With the same movement I 
snatched it back so the head would 
come off the shaft and the octopus 
couldn’t climb toward me. Immedi- 
ately it squirted an inky fluid into the 
water and shot jerkily hither and 
thither like a smoke rocket. As I sped 
upward, dragging the creature behind 
me, I was just surfacing when I felt 
a slimy arm clutch my leg! Though 
I had a knife, I could scarcely go 
jabbing around my legs in the turbid 














water. Besides I needed both arms 
to stay on the surface. The octopus 
hung to me like a leaden weight, with 
all eight tentacles . . . I yelled for 
help and luckily a friend, and a man 
from shore, pulled me in. Once 
ashore, we tore the tentacles off my 
leg. Each sucker left a red circle on 
my skin. The octopus was 11% feet 
across and we had to stab its slimy 
head innumerable times before it died 
. . » few people know, by the by, that 
octopus meat is tasty as lobster. 


<< 


* . 


6g? : : 


Underwater everything seems closer 


and larger, so when I want to photo- 
graph a fish 13 feet away, I focus for 
10. The proportion also varies with 


the temperature and salt content. 
CONTINUED 
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Somber and uncanny was the under- 
water scene, 35 feet down. Suddenly 
a broad, dark shape appeared in the 
distance and came swimming along 
the pitch just above the bottom—a big 
ray, beating the water with its wing- 


like sides. Like a ghost in the night, 
it fluttered along the bottom, its long, 
whiplike tail behind it. On this tail, 
the creature has a poisonous spine, 
provided with such a dreadful barb 
it can be removed only in the direc- 
tion it is driven in. If you are struck 
in the leg, they say, you have to pierce 
a hole from the opposite side of the 
leg, and pull the spine out straight 
through. I did not dawdle, but dived 
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to meet the ray. He took no notice, 
going calmly on his way. Even when 
I drove the harpoon with great force 
into his body, he paid no heed. It 
was several seconds before he noticed 
what had happened. Then he quick- 
ened his pace, and headed for deep 
water. I tried to check his speed, but 
the ray was powerfully stronger, and 
easily pulled me after . . . Joerge then 
took over, and we went up and down 
several times, passing the rope to each 
other like a relay team. The ray tired, 
flapped in great circles, lashing his 
tail, and after a half hour we pulled 
him into shallow water, pressed his 
tail to the ground, and cut it off. 








Curacao. Just below the surface, I 
found a large, gelatinous body float- 
ing, a good five feet long and 18 inches 
thick, in the shape of a spiral cylin- 
der and so transparent you could see it 
only against the light. I tried touching 
it with my finger, but the finger passed 
through almost without resistance. We 
took a picture, then a wave broke, 
shattering the enigmatic shape. 


Fish with four legs and blue spotted © 
wings! It’s a flying gurnard fish, which 
sails through the water like a butter- 
fly, walks on the sand with its two hind 
legs and uses the front two to eat with. 

CONTINUED 
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One creature 1 caught was entirely a 
gigantic square head with pop eyes and 
a small tail fastened to the head’s rear. 
Even as I pulled this monstrosity 
toward me, a strange change took 
place. The fish started swallowing 
water through its thick lipped mouth, 
greedily, and began to swell up. Spines 
that had lain unseen along the skin 
thrust out in all directions, and when 
the creature reached me, it had turned 
into a spherical ball of spines. It was 
a hedgehog fish. 


Fine, tough $p0rt—underwater hunt- 


ing of sea turtles. The creatures have 
unusually keen senses and in spite of 
their clumsy shape, can swim faster 
than most fish. Their special handicap 
is that being air-breathing reptiles, they 
must come up for air every 10 minutes. 
Follow them cautiously for a while, 
then try to arrange things so you are 
above them when they surface. You 
can even mount and ride one, this way. 


CONTINUED 
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fe « : 
First moray eel I ever saw was in the 


movies. The film was a rather sexy 
affair, laid in ancient Rome, in which 
we saw a banquet with lavish courses 
and voluptuous dancing girls. During 
the dinner, the morays were fed. Hun- 
dreds of serpentine shapes boiled on 


the surface of the pond; sharp, poi- 
sonous teeth sparkled in avidly gaping 
maws, then some slave was tossed into 
the pond. Human flesh to fatten the 
morays! Yet the director forgot the 
most effective scene of all—the moray’s 
eyes, cold, malignant, the way I once 


saw them... . I was fishing 25 feet un- 
der the ocean, when a big snapper 
easily weighing 30 pounds suddenly 
whipped the water and raced off in 
terror. Where it had just been gaped 
the yawning jaws of a giant moray, 
whose body rose erect from a cleft 
in the reef. Before I knew what I was 
doing, I had driven a harpoon through 
the monster’s fat green throat. He 
raced into a hole, in the coral masses, 
and after an hour I hadn’t gotten him 
from his hiding place. My nose began 
to bleed from the constant diving, and 
the sun sank ever closer to the horizon. 
Finally I gave one last yank at the 
harpoon line, and the whole coral 
mass exploded, as if by dynamite. The 


moray, which had produced this blast 
with its own frenzied power, shot out 
of the ruins straight at me. Not until 
now did I realize what a monster I 
had tangled with. For he was as tall 
as I! Then began a duel. The moray 
came from every quarter, squirming 
through the water like a snake, with 
venomous eyes and wide-open jaws. 
Several times it shot straight down, 
dragging me after it, then turned like 
a flash and shot up again, at me... I 
got to shallow water, but the bottom 
was covered by spiny sea urchins and 
there seemed no clear space to walk. 
Just one little round foothold of coral 
rose from the bed of spines. I stepped 
cautiously, then skidded and lost my 
balance! To break my fall and shield 
face and body from the spines, I flung 
my arms forward; they were impaled 
in 20 places. This gave the moray his 
chance. As I opened my eyes wide 
with pain in the water, I saw slavering 
jaws and wicked eyes just before my 
face. Somehow I managed to stretch 
my arm away and pull the creature 
back by harpoon shaft at the last 
moment. The eyes of the moray I shall 
never forget. Their expression was so 
evil, so hateful, it would be hard to 
imagine anything more fiendish. 





Five Dozen Ways to Save 


Are You Overpaying 


Uncle 


Sam? 


BY HERBERT C. ROSENTHAL 
Charts by Graphics Institute 


How much of the $50,000,000 overpaid each year 
in income taxes should stay in your pocket? This 
handy checklist may mean money in the bank for you 


® atmost 1,500,000 people paid at 
least $50,000,000 more in income 
taxes last year than they should 
have, according to the tax experts. 
Were you one of them? How much 
has not knowing and carelessness 
cost you? 

Are you overlooking items you 
can deduct from your taxable in- 
come? And are you paying taxes on 
income you legally don’t even have 
to report? 

Take about 15 minutes to look 
over this handy checklist and you 
may save yourself hundreds of dol- 
lars—at today’s tax rates. It con- 
tains five dozen items you may be 
innocently disregarding. Of course, 
they won’t all apply to you—but if 
you find even a couple, it will mean 
extra dollars in your pocket—dollars 


which Uncle Sam doesn’t want. 

“The law expects you to pay 
your correct tax—-no more—no 
less,” says an official booklet from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Naturally, every income tax re- 
turn is an individual problem, and 
the extent to which you can benefit 
by our checklist depends on which 
of the three available tax forms you 
use. For this information, consult 
the pamphlet which usually accom- 
panies the tax forms, or the more 
detailed booklet “Your Federal In- 
come Tax,” available at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., for 25 cents. If you 
still have a question, ask an employe 
at your nearest U.S. Tax Collector’s 
office. He will have the answer— 
for free. 





A Dozen Items You Need Not Report 


(C) Social security pay- 
ments to you—old age 
pensions, survivors in- 
surance, etc. 


_ Disability benefits 


rom state and state- 
sponsored 


0) Inherited land, 
money or property— 
but not the income 
from them. 





() Lawsuit receipts be- 
cause of loss of life or 


personal injuries. 


(J State unemploy- 
ment insurance 


(0 Payments under 
personal health & ac- 
cident insurance poli- 
cies. 


() Interest on most 
state and local gov- 
ernment bonds and 
pre-1941 U.S. bonds. 


efits paid as lump sum 
or installments. ~ 


C) Pension and annu- 
ity income exceeding 
3% of total cost to 
you or donor. 








your children (but 
must report it 


(C) Advances from em- 
ployer which are re- 
payable. . 


i) 

U.S. citizen during 
residence abroad for 
whole year. 


1) Property 

ments and lump-sum 
payments in divorce 
proceedings. 
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(0) Co-op rebates to 
members for non-busi- 


ness purchases. 


(0 Tools paid for by 
your employer— 
when essential to your 
work. 


() Prizes and awards, 
from foundations, for 


artistic and scientific 
work. 
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A Dozen Savings for GI's and Veterans 


dy 
f) Pay for months 
spent in Combat 
Zones ($200 & under 


Pensions to sol- 
iers’ widows and 
families. 


{0} Cost of rank insig- 
nia and altering them. 


\ 
ff] State and local bo- 
nuses and pensions for 
veterans. 


&, 


) Benefit payments 
under G. I. Bill. 





}, 
ff} Family allotment 
excluded ye its in- 
come tax report. 





() Disability retire- 
ment pay or pension. 


= 
G 


{) Dividends on G. L 


CONTINUED 
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C1) Cost of attendi 
meetings of your 
ness or professional 


f 00 Entertainment of 
imbursed by your assistants, employees 
employer. and co-wor 


( Uniforms and work 
clothes—your cost 
and laundering 


Gifts given for 
purposes. 





A Dozen Home or Personal Deductions 





\) 
7 Interest paid on 
° 


ans from banks, 
loan companies, 
friends. 


3 Bad debts—up to 
1000 on personal 
loans, full loss on 
business loans. 














O Contributioas 
(money, goods, ex- 
penses in donating 
services) to charities. 
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7 OOO Lives a Year 
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BY MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


Traffic deaths are twice what ; 
they ought to be. We can save 
those lives with today’s weapons 


®as you READ this the inspired 
fuss about the millionth man—or 
woman—will be over. The statis- 
tical miracle of finding precisely the 
millionth victim of an American 
traffic accident will have brought 
forth thousands of promises to be 
better and safer drivers in the fu- 
ture. Unfortunately, in the midst 
of our national breast-beating about 
the millionth victim we will com- 
pletely overlook an infinitely greater 
horror: of the 35,000 or so we are 
going to kill in 1952 traffic at least 
20,000 men, women and children 
will be killed needlessly. Each of 
those deaths will be preventable 
with the tools and means we now 
have perfected. 

What’s holding us back? Noth- 





ing more than the handicap of 
being human. All the effective 
measures that can save traffic lives 
involve taking from each of us a 
small measure of our freedom be- 
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hind the wheel. Laws, restrictions 
and strictly enforced regulations. 
Quite unpleasant. We're extremely 
jealous of our “right” to drive cars 
with poor brakes, to drive even 
though we never properly learned 
how, to drive though we've clearly 
shown by repeated accidents that 
we're a menace on the road, to 
drive though drunk, to drive at any 
speed we think “prudent and safe.” 

We get pretty much the legisla- 
tors we deserve. They sense our 
reluctance to yield up any of our 
“sacred rights” to drive as we please. 
This explains why in so many 
states it is more difficult to get good 
constructive traffic legislation than 
to outlaw gambling in Nevada. 

Take a simple, useful law: cars 
proceeding in either direction must 
come to a full stop when a school 
bus is loading or unloading chil- 
dren. Makes sense, doesn’t it? 
Children will sometimes dash ac- 
cross the road forgetfully and there’s 
another front-page tragedy with the 
driver in court saying: “It was a 
terrible thing, judge, but it wasn’t 
my fault.” It wasn’t, of course. But 
whose fault was it? ‘ 

I listened once in a state legisla- 
ture as this school bus bill was dis- 
cussed and I found, to my surprise, 
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that there was opposition to the 
bill. Why? Well, if you made traf- 
fic stop in both directions you’d 
cause a lot of people to waste time, 
and people seeing a school bus slow- 
ing down would try to speed away 
from it or pass it fast. 

Consider another legislative de- 
bate over a proven life-saver: com- 
pulsory inspection of motor vehicles. 
In New Jersey, where a state- 
owned-and-operated system of peri- 
odic car inspection was voted in 
1938, traffic deaths fell off 30 per 
cent the first year of operation. Ad- 
mittedly that was unusual. In the 
12 states that have had periodic 
checkup laws since 1939—Texas 
and West Virginia joined the group 
in 1951—deaths in auto accidents 
are 14.7 per cent below the national 
average. In states requiring no in- 
spection, fatalities were 4 per cent 
above the national average. 

Just what does that nearly 15 
per cent saving in lives mean? Just 
this: about 3,000 lives could be 
saved annually just by getting all 
the rest of the states to adopt man- 
datory car inspections. (Inciden- 
tally, it works better in states that 
have their own state-owned-and- 
opérated inspection stations than 
those that have state-appointed pri- 
vate inspection stations.) _ 

Now what possible arguments 
could there be against such a proven 
life-saver? Well, for one thing, it’s 
a great nuisance. It makes busy 
people waste their time waiting to 
get their cars inspected. It adds 
loafers to the state’s already swollen 
payroll. These reasons were given 
on the floor of a state legislature. 

How about saving 10,000 lives at 
a clip? What method do we now 
have that could save us that many 





WE CAN SAVE 20,000 LIVES A YEAR 


traffic fatalities every year? 

“The most immediately effective 
measure for accident reduction is 
enforcement,” says Norman Da- 
mon, vice president of the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation. Franklin 
M. Krentl, director of the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, agrees and estimates that if we 
had perfect enforcement of our 
traffic laws by both the courts and 
the police we could cut our traffic 
fatalities about 30 per cent. 

From 1948 to 1949 Chicago had 
its first year of good traffic enforce- 
ment. A reorganized police traffic 
division, a newly effective violations 
bureau of the court clerk’s office 
and the work of certain traffic 
court judges joined to give Chicago 
its first taste of fairly strict traffic 
enforcement plus a no-fix traffic 
ticket. What happened? 

Traffic deaths were reduced 20 
per cent, a saving of 106 lives. Auto 
collision insurance was cut five per 
cent which proves that saving traffic 


lives pays off for everybody. In Los 
Angeles an even more thorough 
overhaul of the city traffic setup re- 
duced traffic deaths from a high 
of 481 in 1946 to half that in 1950 
and won the city first honors in the 
National Traffic Safety Contest for 


large municipalities. 

In Detroit special attention has 
been paid to drunken drivers and 
speeders. The suspended licenses 
and even jail sentences slapped on 
violators soon began to lower the 
death rate. Ten Detroit traffic 
deaths in 1945 were caused by 
drunken drivers. In 1950 only two 
were so caused. 

Yes, enforcement can be made 
to work wonders, but here again we 
come up. against the same human 
element. Too many of us want strict 
enforcement—for the other guy. 
And too many local police chiefs 
and traffic judges like the idea of 
having the power to do little favors 
for their friends. Too many promi- 
nent local businessmen think it’s 
their due to have some tickets over- 
looked. It would be bad enough if 
the system cost us only graft-ridden 
police and general political corrup- 
tion. The trouble is the fixing sys- 
tem costs irreplaceable lives. 

The tickets people try to fix most 
often are speeding tickets. About 
half of all deaths brought about by 
driver mistakes are chargeable to 
too much speed. Some 13,300 per- 
sons were killed because of too 
much speed in 1950 and 475,000 
were seriously .injured. 

“There are dozens or perhaps 
hundreds of contributing factors 
to traffic accident occurrence but 
speed is the basic essential factor,” 
says J. Carl McMonagle, traffic 
authority of the Michigan State 
Highway Department. 

The statistics bear this out. Be- 
tween 1949 and 1950 there was an 
increase nationally of 3,500 traffic 
deaths. Nearly half of those deaths 
could be found in just seven states 
which permit 60-mile-an-hour or 
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“reasonable and prudent” speeds. 
As you might suspect, the latter 
means just about anything you can 
squeeze out of the accelerator. 

Who’s against speed law enforce- 
ment and more sensible speed 
limits? Mostly people in rural areas 
to judge from the protests legisla- 
tors get when such a bill is consid- 
ered. Farmers and small town 
people consider it their inalienable 
right to do 70 and 80 miles an hour. 

It’s no accident that auto deaths 
in rural areas increased 15 per cent 
between 1949 and 1950 compared 
with an increase of only two per 
cent in urban areas. 

A strict speed law enforcement 
program has brought Pennsylvania 
a steadily lowered traffic fatality 
rate. A speed conviction in that 
state doesn’t bring on merely a fine. 
Something infinitely harder to bear 
for the average motorist—a license 
suspension up to 90 days—goes with 
it. Pennsylvania was awarded the 
Grand Award of the National Safety 
Council for having the best traffic 
record in 1950. 

The stupid speeder and the poor 
pedestrian have a lot in common. 
Both of them help bring about their 
own untimely deaths. More than 
a third of all pedestrian deaths in 


urban areas in 1950 were due to 
jaywalking; in rural areas it caused 
nearly half of all deaths. 

Most of the hundreds of cities 
that have attempted campaigns 
against jaywalking have abandoned 
them in the face of public indif- 
ference or outrage at being fined 
for crossing the street between in- 
tersections. Yet jaywalking ac- 
counts for more than 4,000 lives 
lost year in, year out. It seems in- 
credible that an organized and per- 
sistent campaign can’t cut that 
figure at least in half. 

Lansing, Michigan, did even bet- 
ter than that. A deliberate six- 
month campaign was put on by 
the police in the face of opposition 
from the public and influential al- 
dermen, several of whom bitterly 
protested paying the dollar fines for 
themselves or their wives. The 
Lansing State Journal listed every 
jaywalking violator daily and that 
got them even madder, of course. 
But persistence paid off. At the end 
of six months jaywalking had prac- 
tically disappeared from the city’s 
streets and pedestrian accidents had 
been cut by two-thirds. 

As a nation we’re committed to 
the philosophy of education for all. 
The trouble is we’ve been a little 
slow in applying it to a phase of 
the high school curriculum that 
could save thousands of lives. We 
now know that giving teen-agers 
driver training isn’t just a progres- 
sive education gimmick. 

Youngsters trained in high school 
traffic safety courses have only half 
as many accidents as untrained 
drivers the same age. In 1950 some 
1,300 drivers under 18 were in- 
volved in fatal accidents and 34,000 
of them were in non-fatal accidents. 
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At least 500 of those fatal accidents 
probably wouldn’t have taken place 
if all high schools had driver-train- 
ing programs instead of half of 
them which is the case right now. 


Unfortunately, the need for 
driver education doesn’t end there. 
Less than half our 60,000,000 driv- 
ers have ever had to demonstrate 
their fitness to drive in order to re- 
ceive their licenses. While every 
state but South Dakota has a 
driver-license law, in many states 
driver-licensing is still a “farce,” 
according to the Council of State 
Governments. 

In 30 states the motor vehicle 
administrators lack even the au- 
thority to require the re-examina- 
tion of accident-prone drivers. As 
you might suspect, states with strong 


licensing laws have much _ better 


safety records than states that treat 
the whole business of driver-licens- 
ing as a revenue-raising chore. 

So far we’ve been dealing mainly 
with the human factor. What about 
the traffic engineering angle? For 
example, today we know that many 
of our roads invite accidents, even 
on the part of the average careful 
driver. 

Roy E. Jorgensen, who used to be 
Commissioner of the State High- 
way Department in Connecticut, 


made a thorough study of the high- 
way points where more than an 
average number of accidents took 
place. After correlating all his data 
he concluded: “If all our state 
highways had been up to standard 
during the four-year period of this 
investigation (1945-48), a total of 
16,000 accidents, or about 43 per 
cent, could have been avoided.” 

In the files of the Accident Pre- 
vention Department of the Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies in New York, I’ve seen hun- 
dreds of cases in which unsung traf- 
fic engineers have been able to solve 
individual street or intersection 
problems so successfully that, cu- 
mulatively, all over the nation thou- 
sands of lives have been saved by 
these individual efforts. 

Here’s a three-way intersection 
on Route 10 in Seattle. Congestion 
was so bad that traffic would back 
up about half a mile during - the 
evening peak period. Worse still, 
in the year before J. W. Bollong, 
Seattle’s City Traffic Engineer, got 
to work on it there had been 10 ac- 
cidents at that intersection. After 
adding some narrow traffic dividers 
and installing a traffic-actuated sig- 
nal light system there was only one 
accident the following year. 

Within the framework of traffic 
engineering there are an infinite 
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number of life- and car-saving pos- 
sibilities. For example, a survey by 
the Street and Traffic Safety Light- 
ing Bureau indicates that at least 
two-thirds of the nation’s streets are 
inadequately lighted for safety after 
dark. Fifty-seven per cent of 1950's 


fatal accidents occurred during the 
hours of darkness, or more than 52 
a night. The Bureau estimates that 
more than half of the 19,000 night 
fatal accidents are due to a lack 
of adequate street or road lighting. 
By modernizing street lighting, night 
traffic deaths have been reduced 80 
to 100 per cent in special sections of 
Beverly Hills, California; Bridge- 


port, Connecticut; Darby, Pennsyl- 
vania; Houston, Texas; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Spokane, Washington, 
and Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
among others. 

It’s when you try to total all the 
lives that could be saved that the 
statistician starts snickering. Un- 
doubtedly, if you added the op- 
timistic claims of the proponents 
of different kinds of traffic ap- 
proaches—education, enforcement 
and engineering—you'd find that 
their claims totaled considerably 
more than the 35,000 lives that 
were taken in 1950 traffic accidents. 

Yet even when you cut the op- 
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timistic claims in half you get a 
bedrock minimum of 20,000 lives 
—more than half of those we lose 
annually through traffic accidents— 
that could be saved by methods and 
means we now know about. 
There’s no sense kidding our- 


selves. We can never get death to 
take a full holiday—not as long as 
we operate fast powerful cars. Un- 
der the most ideal circumstances 
accidents will happen. 

In order to cut our present toll 
in half—a really practical goal—we 
have to do more than just resolve 
to be good drivers ourselves. We are 
going to have to accept the idea 


that the only way we will achieve 
that goal is for each of us to sacri- 
fice a share of the liberty of being 
able to drive as we please, regard- 
less of ability, degree of intoxica- 
tion, state of our car or the nature 
of the road. It will be a long, stub- 
bornly fought battle and a mere 
20,000 lives may hardly seem worth 
the effort—unless you or some 
member of your family is included 
in that fatality list. But it is worth 
it, if only for our self-respect as a 
nation. The basic faith of a democ- 
racy in the dignity of a human being 
just can’t jibe with our murderous 
road carelessness. lel 








When a Boy's Best Friend 


Came in 20 Volumes 


BY SIDNEY CARROLL 


All I am, or ever hope to be, I owe to my Book of Knowledge 


® WHEN I WAS a young 
student—very young— 
a certain teacher of art 
in Public School 99 
tried hard to tell me 
“The Last Supper” was 
the greatest painting in 
the world. She was a 
nice teacher, but pretty 
dumb. She couldn’t put 
that Last Supper stuff 
over on me. I knew 
better. I knew that the 
greatest painting of all 
time was the one en- 
titled “The Arab’s 
Farewell to His Steed.” 

It was a picture of a 
melancholy Arab lean- 
ing on the neck of a 
very unhappy horse. There was a 
poem underneath it and that poem 
was an important part of the scene: 

My beautiful, my beautiful! that 

standest meekly by 

With thy proudly arched and glossy 


neck, and dark and fiery eye! 
Fret not to roam the desert now with 


all thy winged speed; 
I may not mount on thee again— 
thou’rt sold, my Arab steed! 
As far as I was concerned that 
picture was the art masterpiece of 
all time. The only other master- 
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piece that could com- 
pare with it was the 
one called “Faithful 
Unto Death.” That 
was a dandy one of a 
Roman soldier stand- 
ing at his post while 
Pompeii is falling in 
chunks all around him 
and a lot of other 
Roman soldiers are 
running around like 
yellowbellies. The 
faithful sentinel gazes 
upward ; you just know 
that any minute he’ll 
die a hero’s death— 
but he is sticking to 
-his post to the very 

S = end! His bravery was 
almost too much to bear. 

Now, how did I know that “The 
Arab’s Farewell to His Steed” and 
“Faithful Unto Death” were artis- 
tic achievements of the first rank? 
Very easy. They were both in The 
Book of Knowledge. “The Last 
Supper” was not. 


I HOPE THAT you, too, are a 
Book of Knowledge boy, or even 
girl. If you are you belong to a very 
large club; we probably populate 





the earth just as plentifully as the 
members of the National Geogra- 
phic Society, only we don’t make 
such a fuss about it. We come from 
different parts of the English- 
speaking world. We may be divided 
politically, socially and morally, but 
our badge of membership in the 
one big club is this common nos- 
talgia—we were all brought up 
on The Book of Knowledge. We 
are not in complete accord with 
that gentleman (somewhere, some 
place) who advised his son, ““There’s 
only three things worth reading, 
boy—the Bible, Shakespeare and 
Gray’s Anatomy.” When we are 
faced with the necessity of hand- 
ing out such information to our 
own offspring, we add, “and the 
Book of Knowledge.” 

My generation was brought up 
on the 1923 edition of The Book, 
twenty volumes of fact and fancy 
for growing boys (and girls). The 
volumes were bound in red or 
green and Father could pay for 
them in a lump sum or he could 
pay, so to speak, as we went. There 
have been later editions of The 
Book of Knowledge, but they mean 
absolutely nothing to the Class of 
23. Ours was the world made safe 
for democracy and free from the 
horror of war. Airplanes were actu- 
ally going 125 miles an hour, and 
five days was still sensational time 
in which to cross an ocean. It was 
also a time when children were 
still reading books for pleasure. In 
other words, a rather long time 
back to remember. But if you leaf 
through the old volumes of The 
Book of Knowledge again a good 
deal of it will come back to you on 
surging waves of memory and pain 
and downright pleasure. 


Each volume was divided into 
so-called “Books,” which were 
really chapters. There was The 
Book of the Earth, The Book of 
the United States, The Book of 
Familiar Things (making a basket 
out of willows, how an oyster makes 
a pearl, the leaning tower of Pisa) , 
The Book of Wonder (Why don’t 
we see in the dark? How does the 
spider spin its web? What are a 
frog’s ears?), The Book of Nature, 
The Book of Men and Women, The 
Book of Golden Deeds, The Book 
of Poetry, The Book of Stories, and 
on and on for twenty volumes of 
what seemed like all the wisdom of 
the ages bound in red (or green). 
Facts, fairytales and even the Three 
R’s were never more attractively 
compressed than in those 20 vol- 
umes. I first read “The Iliad” in 
The Book of Knowledge—not 
Homer’s own but a sort of squeezed- 
down version in which the story was 
the thing and all the jawbreaking 
winged words were let fly out the 
window. When I had to read it in 
high school I hated it. It wasn’t half 
as good as The Book of Knowledge 
version. 

Remember the French lessons? 
You do if you are a true-blue, hon- 
est-to-goodness Book of Knowledge 
scholar. There would be a line of 
French, and then a literal transla- 


tion of that line, and then a real 


good English translation of the line. 

The interesting part, obviously, 
is the in-between part. I know that 
I for one used to race through the 
French lessons reading only those 
literal translations and getting more 
hysterical all the time. “An old 
lady us makes to laugh,” it would 
read. Or, “We must go them to 
visit with Mama.” 
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But how about those 
Problems for Clever People? 

“That set of books is $26,” said 
Joan, “and I am afraid I have not 
enough money.” 

“But you have $10.50 more than 
I have,” said Janet, “and we have 
$45 between us.” 

That was known as a Little Prob- 
lem for Clever People. Coming 
back to it now, after all these years, 
I realize that there were certain 
sections of The Book I did not en- 
joy. Little Problems was one of 
them. I couldn’t do the problems 
then and I can’t do them now. 

Another thing I didn’t go for was 
the stuff about astronomy and 
worlds in motion, stuff like that. 
There was a good deal of it in The 
Book of Knowledge: how big the 
universe is (or how small), how hot 
the sun, how far the stars, how long 
it would take for a train traveling 
sixty miles an hour to travel from 
here to thé moon, or Venus, or 
Saturn, et cetera, et cetera. First of 
all, I was never a very scientific 
lad; if I recoiled from the Little 
Problems for Clever People, im- 
agine how my reflexes jammed 
when I came upon astronomy. Be- 
sides, the pictures that went with 
all that heavenly body stuff were 
usually printed in a mad shade of 
red that always scared the hell out 
of me. Pictures of planets and 
shooting stars in fiery reds are not 
for little boys to look at late at 
night, unless they happen to be 
embryo Ben Franklins. 

In thumbing through my old 
copies recently I found one illus- 
tration entitled “Flames that would 
shrivel the earth.” It shows the tiny 
sphere we call the earth. It has 
floated, like a foolish moth, too near 
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the flame of the sun. Naturally, it 
is roasting to pieces. I had not seen 
that picture in 25 years; when I 
came across it the old terror re- 
turned. I had to turn the pages 
quickly to more pleasant memories. 
But aside from heavenly bodies 
in bloody skies and those pesky 
Little Problems for Clever People, 
a rediscovery of The Book of 
Knowledge is nothing but a jour- 
ney of delight. Do you remember 
the painting of “The Little Princes 
in the Tower,” with Edward V and 
his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, 
looking like a couple of pint-sized 
Hamlets? It’s here, in Volume 7. 
And all the fables of Aesop the 
slave, with the cute little illustra- 
tions? And how about 'the dazzling 
portrait of “A Chinese Empress in 
all her Glory”? That one should be 
a pretty fond memory. Here’s 
“Elaine the Fair, Elaine the Lov- 
able” sitting right across the page 
from the three bears. Here’s the 
poem about the leak in the dyke. 
Here’s a lesson on drawing with both 
hands. And here—ah! Here’s The 
Book of Things to Make and Do! 
How to read the mariner’s com- 
pass .. . Making a firework bracket 
... A box that draws voice pictures 
. Measuring the height of a 
tree... A night dress case for a 
girl .. . There was always at least 
one Book of Things to Make and 
Do in each volume of The Book of 
Knowledge and I read every one of 
those chapters with avid interest. 
Of course I never did make or do 
any of the Things to Make and Do. 
The Things always looked terrific 
but the Making and the Doing were 
always beyond my reach. There was 
a section devoted to the making of 
an electric battery, for example. 
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“It costs very little,” said The Book 
of Knowledge, “and a whole host 
of experiments can be made with 
its help.” So far so good. But don’t 
be fooled, kiddies—don’t get your- 
selves too involved before you read 
further. Because here is the list of 
basic materials you need for this 
simple toy: 

One empty jam or marmalade 
pot, six inches high. 

A round zinc rod. 

A porous pot fitted with a stick 
of carbon, which is packed round 
with crushed carbon and _ black 
oxide of manganese. 

I never seemed able to get into 
active production on that one. My 
mother never had any empty jam 
or marmalade pots (we were strict- 
ly a jelly family). 

“Another experiment is to make 
a tiny ball of pith of an elderberry 
stick. . .” 

I never heard of an elderberry 
stick. In my part of the country 
the only sticks that grew profusely 
were night sticks. 

There are oodles of things to do 
with a box of matches all through 
The Book of Knowledge. Any boy 
who assiduously studies these chap- 
ters through his formative years can 
easily turn out to be the life of the 
party by the time he’s age 14. He 
can also learn How to Make John 
Chinaman Out of Peanuts, in Vol- 


AND MAKE A WISH 


ume 2, and that one’s a show- 
stopper every time. 

I loved Millais’ wonderful paint- 
ing of Sir Walter Raleigh as a 
boy, listening to the hair-raising 
tales of a sailor just returned from 
the new world. The rapt expression 
in the boy’s eyes is what fascinates 
most people, I suppose, but what 
got me about that picture was the 
ring in the sailor’s ear. That was 
art. And so was Mr. G. F. Watts’s 
portrait of Sir Galahad. I first saw 
that noble portrait in The Book of 
Knowledge when I was down with 
tonsilitis. I remember lying in bed 
for three days trying to purify my 
heart, so that my strength would 
be as the strength of 10. I can’t 
remember whether it worked. 

All I remember is the infinite joy 
of discovering all those wonderful 
things for the first time when my 
Book of Knowledge arrived, three 
decades ago, boxed in a plain 
wooden box but beautifully bound 
(in red). And there is a profound 
joy, too, in’ rediscovering these 
things so many years after. I heart- 
ily recommend turning back to 
these pages of your youth, if you 
were lucky enough or wise enough 
to keep the old set. It’s much bet- 
ter than going through old albums, 
or old snapshots. You'll find many 
more old friends in The Book of 
Knowledge. al 





@ A croup of Hollywood personalities were about to start on a bear hunt 
and were being briefed by their guide. 
“Remember, gentlemen,” he said, “you are not allowed to shoot any 


bear under a year old.” 


“How can you tell if a bear is over a year old?” someone inquired. 
“Very simple,” volunteered Harpo Marx. “Before firing, sing ‘Happy 


Birthday.’ If the song seems familiar to the bear—shoot!” 


—Helen McGill 
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White-Colored Girl 


Her life in two worlds leads to a tough decision 


@ There are three reasons why people in 
Chicago do a double-take whenever they see 
26-year-old Janice Kingslow. She is beauti- 
ful, her features striking, and her 5 feet 7 
inches handsomely put together. White people 
wonder if the exotic touch is really a bit of 
dark blood. Negroes stare and wonder, too. 

Janice could pass as white and join some 
five million other Negroes who have thus es- 
caped discrimination. But she has chosen to 
proudly represent the race which her features 
belie, and to use her talents and ambitions to 
do what she can to break down racial barriers. 

Personable, intelligent and potentially a fine 
actress, Janice has shuttled back and forth 
across the color line, and made her work, her 
friends, and her dates transcend color. But 
now she has come up against a decision that 
is tough for any career girl. 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Art Shay 











Janice was first Negro to play white part on WGN 


A World to Conquer 


Janice’s greatest promise has been in the 
theater. She had one close brush with national 
fame playing the lead in the Chicago company 
of “Anna Lucasta.” “The critics were charitable,” 
she says modestly. 

There have been a number of roles in religious 
movies, in which she’s seldom been identified as 
a Negro. She’s had many small radio parts, but 
missed big ones. Television directors have been 
sympathetic but have not succumbed at all. Al- 
though Lucasta led to a number of conferences 
in Hollywood, Janice finally realized there would 
be few roles for white-colored girls. 

Her friend Nelson Algren, author of “The Man 
with the Golden Arm,” tried to get her a part 
in the movie of his book, but nothing came of it. 
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She’s been in demand for 


Full of ideas, Janice, center, 














Her dramatics classes at Columbia 
College are predominantly white 






varied roles in low-budget religious movies 
suggests a new kind of advertising campaign to the busy Gourfain-Cobb agency 
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A World to Make 


Up to now, Janice has thrown herself into every 
opening for her career, practicing roles through the 
night, becoming angry when she'd fluff a line, always 
believing that a better talent could break through 
bigger barriers. 


With equal fervor she works for the advancement. 


of her race; she is active in the Urban League, in a 
new Southside Y, in the recurring campaigns for 
racial justice. She feels that if her ambitions have 
any prospect at all it is due to all people, black and 
white, who have ever fought for Negro rights. 

Often she forgets problems baby-sitting for friends. 


She tells good stories 
CONTINUED 
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A Life to Live 


Janice has fun, but her social life has 
its serious side, too. She is typical of a 
whole new group of Negroes who have 
come up in recent years, and among her 
friends are many who have broken 
through to success as architects, adver- 
tising men, business executives and law- 
yers, as well as entertainers. 

These people have forged ahead de- 
spite unwritten laws of the white world 
about them. They have more contact 
with that world than Negroes ever had 
before; they carry their color easily, look 
any man straight in the eye, compete on 
equal terms. 

They are exciting people to Janice; she 
feels the weighty racial responsibility that 
rests on their shoulders, and hopes to be 
worthy to bear some part of it. 


Her many dates have included noted white 
novelist Nelson Algren, longtime good friend 





Janice, right, is shrewd at bridge 


Janice and dancer Ann Henry work 
out a voice and dance sequence 








Eldzier Cortor works on her portrait; 
he’s one of best young U. S. artists 


At Alpha Phi Alpha party, she dances 
with Dick Williams, an ex-P-51 pilot 
CONTINUED 
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With date Bob Browne, after barn dance; they discuss his success in job for Urban 
League getting industry to hire more Negroes, and problems of her own career 


And a Decision Made 


Still single at 26, Janice has been 
doing some troubled thinking. Now, 
when she baby-sits for friends, or real- 
izes at parties that she’s the only single 
girl left, she can no longer shrug it off. 

There has been no lack of candi- 
dates, black and white, and once she 
did toy with the challenge of marrying 
a white man. Then there has been 
that nagging, unfulfilled career and 
the dreams of Hollywood. Yet, look- 
ing ahead to 30, she doesn’t want to 
kid herself. So now she has begun to 
make decisions. 

Janice tells herself that the reluctant 
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abandonment of her dreams won't 
mean that she is retreating from the 
fight she has put up as a Negro girl 
in a white world. She feels that her 
impulse to marry a white man was 
largely a romantic notion of a partic- 
ular time—and that she'll most likely 
marry a Negro. 

So she has gone out and won herself 
an important job as public relations 
director of a new non-segregated hos- 
pital. She hopes it will prove a prac- 
tical way to combine her second-choice 
career with marriage and a home. The 
career girl is now a career woman. 




















Are You a Ladies’ Man? 


BY JOHN AUSTIN 


® }usT WHat TyPE of ladies’ man are you, anyway? Your best girl won’t 
tell you. Your girl-before-last would be glad to tell you, but who'd listen 
to her? So we’ve worked out a way for you to check up on yourself in 
the privacy of your own boudoir or barroom. Just take the three painless 
tests on these pages. After you’ve answered all 15 questions honestly, 
follow instructions at the end of the questions list. You'll soon find out 
how wonderful you are—or aren’t. Hold tight. 


A. 


1. When a doting mother deposits a beautiful and dry baby 
on your lap, is your first impulse to: 

. escape quietly? 

. admire the kid? 

- punt? 

. The longest time you loved, did it last: 

. less than six months? 

- more than six months? 

. too damn long? 

- You show up for a date with your best girl in a con- 
dition which might be described as “happy” or “drunken”— 
depending on who's describing. The girl plops down on the 
sofa, refuses to speak or budge. Would you: 

a. try to reason with her and, failing, depart? 

b. stage a silent sit-down strike right beside her? 

c. pop her with a gin bottle? 

4. Do you believe that a man should always stay out of 
debt? 

a. no 

b. yes 

c. sure, even if he has to borrow money to do it 

5. If you had your choice of jobs in a line of work you 
liked, would you take: 

a. the job traveling in South America at $60-a-week-plus 
expenses? 

b. the desk job in your home town at $100 a week? 

c. an aspirin? 





1. Which of these public enemies causes the most trouble? 
a. wine 

b. women 

c. song 


2. If you had a powerful lot of work to do and were hiring 
a secretary to help you, would you choose: 

a. a good-looking girl with average ability? 

b. a horn-rimmed matron who was super-secretarial? 

c. Betty Grable? 

3. Which of these American sports do you personally 
prefer? 

a. contract bridge 

b. stud poker 

c. Old Maid 


4. Suppose you had a dinner date with a 

mally, cautious young lady and she show 

late and 45 degrees tight. Would you be: 

a. annoyed? 

b. amused? 

c. gone? 

5. If you had a maid to clean your rooms daily, would S 
you prefer one who: 

a. cleaned like a vacuum, but put everything away with 
hellish neatness? 

b. removed all bottles and some trash, but left your per- 
sonal effects in sight? 

c. was really a Russian spy in disguise? 


- Do. you believe that women should be: 
. loved, honored and obeyed? 
. Struck regularly like gongs? 
. redesigned along more functional lines? 
- If you hiccoughed just as you were kissing a beautiful 

girl for the first time, would you think it was: 
a. funny? 
b. embarrassing? 
c. something you ate? 
3. Have you ever been in love with a wonderful girl and, 
after falling out, discovered that she was a drip all along? 
a. no 
b. yes 
c. invariably 
4. When a girl begins to take you pretty much for ted 
—and you have a sneaking suspicion that she’s thinking of 
you as her fiance—does it: 
a. please you? 
b. worry you? 
c. give you a nervous breakdown? 
5. When you are offered a blind date, do you feel like: 
a. pomnae J 
b. accepting? 


c. hiding? 


Instructions: Add up the number of “b” replies you made in each of the three 
tests. Credit yourself with each group in which you scored 3 or more b’s. For 
instance, if you answered “b” to 4 questions in test A, 2 in test B, and 3 in test C, 
then your score is AC. Now turn to page 91 and read the good news under your 
key letters. 

















He Built a 
New Church 
—And a 
New Life 


BY CHARLOTTE PAUL 


After 44 long years, Clarence 
Dirks turned to God, and God 


answered him with a miracle 


® “ror THE FIRST 44 years of my 
life I could explain everything that 
happened to me, but when I added 
it all up none of it made sense. The 
things that have happened to me 
during the last four years can’t be 
explained at all—but they do make 
sense.” Thus spoke Clarence Dirks, 
48, one-time hard-drinking sports 
writer, whose faith and love of God 
built a $35,000 church last summer 
on an island in Puget Sound. 
One summer 22 years ago a six- 
foot athlete by the name of Dirks 
brought his bride to Camano island, 
about 50 miles north of Seattle, for 
their honeymoon. They shared this 
dream: that some day they would 
return to Camano forever. The 
dream has come true, but Dirks now 
calls it not a dream but a miracle. 
The visible part of the miracle 
is beautiful Camano Chapel. Volun- 








teer labor built it. Donations rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $3,500, coming 
from all over the United States and 
even from Alaska, France and 
Japan, supplied the finances. Eight 
hundred came to the dedication 
service last August, 3,000 attended 
when Billy Graham spoke two days 
later, and the church, with a capac- 
ity of two to three hundred, de- 
pending on how many are standing, 
has been filled every Sunday since. 

Yet Camano is an island of small 
to middling farms; the bank ac- 
counts are small to middling, too, 
and there are only 748 homes on 
the entire island. Two years ago 
the only places of worship were a 
small Lutheran church at one end 
of the island and an old frame 
building at the other where house- 
wife Mertie Best taught Sunday 
school and a local auto mechanic- 
fire chief-farmer by the name of 
Jerry Wheeler preached on Sunday. 
Now, thanks to Clarence Dirks’ mir- 
acle, Mr. Wheeler is a full-time min- 
ister, with the church that didn’t 
exist six months ago paying a full 
salary. Less than a week after its 
dedication, the church had sent its 
first missionary out into the field. 

Camano Chapel is truly, and 
successfully, interdenominational. 
Hundreds of worshippers come 
from churches which are elsewhere 
in conflict with each other; the peo- 
ple who helped most in building the 
chapel represent three different 
denominations. 

For two weeks before the dedica- 
tion in August, six young people 
canvassed every home on the island. 
Yet when the doors opened for the 
first service, the church had no 
furnace, no materials, no money, no 
insurance on anything, and a debt 


of $1,000. By the end of dedication 
week the indebtedness had been 
cleared, there was $800 towards the 
building of a parsonage, and a 
Seattle engineer who attended the 
first service took out a three-year 
$20,000 policy, paying the $300 
premium out of his own pocket. 
Camano’s builders were deeply 
grateful, but not surprised. As Clar- 
ence Dirks puts it, “It’s been one 
miracle after another.” 


THE FIRST MIGHT BE the miracle 
of Dirks himself. 

Not long ago alumnus Clarence 
Dirks was voted the best athlete 
ever to have attended the high 
school at Palo Alto, California. At 
the University of Washington he 
was captain of the football team. 
He says now he was a typical ath- 
lete. After Frank Lynch, columnist- 
photographer for Hearst’s Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, got him a job 
with that paper, he became a typi- 
cal sports writer. Or perhaps just a 
typical big city American. He drank 
enough to get warnings from the 
boss and he was a ferocious and 
nervous smoker. When things went 
well he patted himself on the back 
and when they didn’t he grumbled 
about bad luck. He didn’t think 
religion was silly—he just didn’t 
think about it at all. 

Among Dirks’ firmest beliefs now 
is that most men have to be beaten 
to their knees before they accept 
God. “We were born with the in- 
stinct of self-preservation,” he says. 
“Unless we are hit and hit hard, we 
go on living by it the rest of our 
lives. To love God you have to sur- 
render yourself to God. Man is ego- 
tistical and there’s nothing harder 
for him to do.” It is a belief born 
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of hard personal experience. 

The first hint of the conflict 
which brought Dirks himself to his 
knees arose over his job. Soon after 
Pearl Harbor he added a seven-hour 
hitch at the shipyard to his eight 
hours at the paper. When it was 
clear he’d have to decide between 
the two, he quit the paper. 

For about two years he was a 
ship caulker. Then a leg injury left 
him jobless, aimless and confused. 
Camano offered refuge and Dirks 
escaped from his growing uneasiness 
by talking loudly of doing free- 
lance writing. He sold his home in 
the city and his summer cabin on 
the beach and, late in 1944, bought 
a 20-acre farm on Camano. 

Dirks had always been nauseated 
by the mere smell of a chicken nest 
and he didn’t know a Holstein from 
a bale of hay. His old friend Frank 
Lynch helped convince managing 
editor Ed Stone that people would 
like to read what Clarence had to 
say about his agonies, and thus 
the Post-Intelligencer’s “City Bred 
Farmer” was born. Dirks still signs 
off with the number of eggs his hens 
laid during the day. 

But Dirks was an increasingly un- 
happy man. As a farmer he was a 
failure, even if the failure could be 
made to sound funny in his column. 
He got a job driving the local school 
bus. The free-lance writing which 
had sounded so good proved dismal 
in actual sales. Like everyone else 
who hasn’t tried it he had thought 
the farm would be a perfect place 
for children; instead he found it 
was just a lonely one. Worst of all, 
his wife suffered a nervous break- 
down and for a month was in a pri- 
vate sanitarium. 

For the first time in some 44 


years of life Clarence Dirks was 
down low enough to ask himself the 
big question: What is it all about? 

He was on the way to finding the 
answer one time when he accom- 
panied Carnation Farm’s ace herds- 
man Al Hay to the Grand National 
Exposition in California. The two 
men rode in the box car with a 
string of thoroughbreds, among 
which was a black bull weighing a 
ton and a half. That night the bull 
got panicky, jerked his chain loose 
from the wall and attacked Hay. 
Dirks ran and grabbed the nose 
ring, holding the bull until Hay 
rechained him in a new location. 
But Hay was injured, perhaps seri- 
ously. There was no way to signal 
and no way to get out of the car. 
The train was rolling fast and 
wouldn’t stop until 4:30 the next 
morning—seven hours later. Dirks 
had never prayed in his life. That 
night he did. 

When Dirks later went to Cam- 
ano’s Dr. Thomas Dodgson for 
some pills, the doctor replied, “What 
you need most is a little pill with a 
red jacket on it,” and handed him 
the gospel of St. John. 

Then a six-foot five-inch ex-G.I. 
known as Brother Bill Rottschafer 
walked into Dirks’ farm kitchen one 
day and led him farther in the 
same direction. Brother Bill’s mes- 
sage was clear and direct: “Get 
down on your shin bones, Brother 
Clarence, and pray!” 

If there was any one “turning 
point” it might have been the day 
he went to Sunday School with his 
son Michael. He had never been in- 
side the church. In fact he had to 
ask the little three-year-old where 
it was. Leading the class was Mrs. 
Mertie Best, telling the story of 





HE BUILT A NEW CHURCH-—AND A NEW LIFE 


Nicodemus and the miracle of re- 
birth. Dirks, the hard-boiled news- 
paperman, bent his head and cried. 


“FROM THAT DAY ON,” Dirks says 
now, “I was happy.” His troubles 
did not evaporate but he began to 
feel he could meet them. With his 
mind on such things it was natural 
for Dirks to write about Camano’s 
little frame church, pastor Wheeler, 
and the “saint in a housedress,” 
Mrs. Mertie Best. One fall day in 
1949 his “City Bred Farmer” col- 
umn said: 


How much nicer and more convenient 
it would be, say, if a church were located 
closer at hand. Perhaps in a grove of 
hemlock where the cleared land descends 
towards the blue channel water; some- 
where, where the kindly Sunday-school 
teacher would not have so far to go.... 
Last night the Farmer could contain 
himself no longer..He visited Mr. Wheel- 
er, who said: ‘If a fund is started to 
build a small church, I certainly 
wouldn't oppose it. But remember ours 
is a small community. Just now, it takes 
all the Sunday collections to run the 
children’s bus. 

Faith, the Good Book says, is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen. “Things,” in 
this connection, might still be a new 
little church. 

Eggs collected: three. 


The next day there was a letter 
in Dirks’ mailbox from a Mrs. Faye 
Barkley of Seattle. A dollar was 
enclosed. That was the first dona- 
tion. Two and a half years later, 
they are still coming in. The gifts 
have ranged from 25 cents from a 
woman in Granite Falls, Washing- 
ton, to $2,000 from an anonymous 
donor and a $3,500 Baldwin organ 
from the Beverage Association of 
Washington. If it isn’t a miracle— 


and Dirks believes that it is—it is 
most certainly proof of what people 
who believe in prayer can do. 

When donations had reached 
$1,200, the “building committee” 
(composed of Dirks and a neighbor, 
Gordon Montgomery) paid bache- 
lors Harry and John Olsen $1,000 
of it for the two-acre site. A Seattle 
architect, a fraternity brother of 
Dirks’ in Beta Theta Pi, donated a 
plan. Then it was a question of 
raising enough money for materials 
and labor and, most crucial, of rais- 
ing it at the time it was needed. 
At least two-thirds of the labor was 
voluntary. Dirks and Montgomery 
did most of the work themselves. 
The one paid laborer was carpenter 
Arvid Smith. On special occasions 
when larger crews were at work, 
the women of the neighborhood 
cooked lunch at the fire hall. 

Again and again the builders of 
Camano chapel felt they were pro- 
tected by the hand of God. Only 
a few hours after the 24-foot girders 
were hauled, the highway was 
blocked by flood and remained 
closed for 13 days. The cedarwood, 
donated by a Bellingham timber 
company, was driven in late one 
afternoon, just before the dried out 
forest was declared closed to all 
entry due to the hazard of forest 
fire. Had the roads been shut down 
a few hours earlier, there would 
have been no Chapel for the dedi- 
cation August 26th. 

“As our needs were expressed, 
money came.” Thus Dirks explains 
the remarkable financing of the 
Chapel. People from many different 
places bought the memorial win- 
dows for $40 apiece. A Seattle 
woman donated the pews and a 
business association the organ. A 
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reader who had never been on the 
island sent brass candelabra for the 
altar. When Dirks needed experts 
to split the cedar logs for the siding, 
two men from out of the blue offered 
to do the job free. 

Dirks reported daily progress in 
his newspaper column. Letters and 
gifts continued coming from all 
over the country and eventually 
people began coming, too. 

One was a man named Hugh 
Cooney, who had spent 11 years in 
a Marine hospital with a broken 
back. He drove to Camano in an 
auto with special hand controls, 
planned to spend the weekend. He 
decided to make it a month—but 
he’s still there, living in a house 
trailer parked next to the church. 
He has bought the neighboring lot 
and will build a house on it. 

A veteran Seattle newspaperman, 
crippled by an accident, visited the 


chapel and stayed at Camano for 
six days; he is now looking for a 
permanent home nearby. Miss Mil- 
dred Therrien, a polio victim, is 
another of the handicapped who 


have been attracted to Camano. 
When she wrote she was praying to 
come to the dedication, Hugh 
Cooney, almost as helpless as she, 
drove to her home in Clear Lake 
and brought her to the service. Now 
the chapel has its own song, written 
by Miss Therrien. 

On the chosen day, the chapel 
stood ready for worship. Its outside 
walls of unvarnished, somewhat ir- 
regular siding were in harmony 
with the woods from which the 
church seemed to spring. An eight- 
foot glass cross set into the wall 
behind the altar glowed both day 
and night. 

The first worshippers numbered 
800; two days later 3,000 came. 
Among them was the - Seattle 
woman whose dollar had begun it 
all two years before. 

And carved into the wood above 
the entrance, was this inscription as 
simple as the faith of Dirks and 
the other builders: 

“This is a house of God; please 
do not leave without praying for 

a8 


someone.” 





CLASSIFIED AD 





@ An artist I know had looked high and low for a perfect setting in which 
to complete his series of landscape paintings. At last, tucked away among 
the hills of New Hampshire, far removed from any signs of life, he found 
his inspiration: a primitive little cabin, overhung with clinging vines. 
floating on a carpet of brilliant flowers, and closed in on all sides by nature's 
greenest foliage. In a burst of joy, he set up his easel and went to work. 

He was putting on the final touches, when he felt a tap on his shoulder. 
“Say, young feller, ye aim to be showin’ that pitcher aroun’?” 

Flattered by this unexpected attention, the artist explained modestly that 
it would be shown at a public exhibition. 

“Well, then,” drawled the old rustic, “would ye mind jest printin’ across 
the bottom, “To let for the summer months’?” 

—Basil Hinesmann 











Your Rating as a Ladies’ Man 


(Based on your answers to questions on pages 84 and 85) 


You have the homing instinct. Mar- 

riage was meant for you. You are 
steady, dependable, and usually sober. 
You may even be a bit on the over- 
cautious side. Though not lacking in a 
sense of humor, you tend to see the 
serious side of life. 

Your wife will never be troubled by 
extra-marital complications. However, 
she may sometimes wish you'd act a 
little less like a husband and a little 
more like a lover. Also there is a slight 
strain of the “stern parent” in you. All 
in all, though, your wedded life looks 
safe, sane, and shatterproof. 


B You are a “man’s man.” While by 
no means a woman-hater, you are, 
let us say, cautious. You believe that 
the average woman has ulterior designs 
on the average man. You tend to size 
women up at their actual value—which 
is sometimes a discount off the asking 
price. All of this doesn’t make you a 
wonder boy with the girls, for they hate 
realists. Another count against you as 
a lover is that you have a sense of 
humor—and love and laughter never 
mix except in French movies and cer- 
tain semi-explored islands. In the end, 
you'll —— settle down and get mar- 
ried—if you haven't already—and. when 
you do, you'll fare pretty well. For you 
aren’t the type to be hen-pecked and 
you won't insist on dictatorial rights 
yourself. This will make for a good, 
give-and-take relationship. 


( Hmmmmm. Either you are fickle, 

frightened, or trying to fool us. 
You seem to view the marriage vows as 
a sort of pronouncement of a prison 
sentence. If you are over 25, there are 
some indications that you do not act 
your age. Whatever the diagnosis may 
be, you certainly don’t fit comfortably 
into the babies-on-the-floor-roses-round- 
the-door picture. Although you seem 
not to be a woman-hater, you just don’t 
take the other sex seriously enough. For 


your own protection, remember: Never 
underestimate the power of a woman. 


AB You area well-balanced male. Not 

too narrow, not too deep. You 
get along harmoniously and happily in 
the man’s world, but you are quite 
capable of loving, honoring, and even 
obeying on occasion. You can be do- 
mesticated without losing your spirit. 
You are not afraid of responsibility. You 
have that rare trait: the ability to laugh 
at yourself. Maybe your wife will find 
you a bit headstrong—but what does 
she want anyway, a man or a mouse? 
We wish you a long, happy marriage 
and—as they say—may all your troubles 
be little ones. 


AC You seem to be an erratic fellow. 

In your category come those jit- 
tery gentlemen who sometimes jilt their 
girls at the altar . . . though we trust 
you will never go that far. The trouble 
seems to be that you want to not have 
your cake and eat it too. But there’s 
no such thing as a married bachelor. 
Sooner or later you will have to choose 
between wedded bliss and wild oats. 
Once you choose, you'll be able to relax 
considerably. 


BC A bachelor born are you. There 

might even be a trace of the 
woman-hater in you—but this is not 
certain. You value your footloose free- 
dom too highly to be an entirely satis- 
factory family man. This is not to say, 
of course, that you can’t manage a 
marriage successfully—it's just that you'll 
have to discipline yourself pretty sternly 
to do the trick. It'll be easier, though, 


as time goes by. 

or No Letters. You cloud our 
ABC crystal ball. Maybe you're a 
complex, inscrutable type fellow. Or 
maybe you just didn’t take the test 
seriously—which is just as well. 
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One Man’s 
Family Tree 


After a generation on the air Henry Barbour’s brood 
has multiplied from five to a couple of dozen. Here are 
the names and faces behind the voices, and how they grew 


® wHeEN “One Man’s Family” went 
on the air for the first time in April, 
1932, it consisted of the one man, 
Henry Barbour, and his wife and 
five children. 

Today, after 20 years of trials, 
tribulations, marriages, re-marriages, 
twins, triplets and an adoption, 
among other things, the Barbours 
have grown to such proportions that 
there are 13 grandchildren. 

They are not real people, of 
course. They are a radio family 
born in the prolific mind of Carlton 
Morse, writer and producer. But 
the almost anonymous men, women 
and children who play the roles 
have formed a particularly strong 
attachment for the Barbours—about 
as strong as that of the large and 
loyal radio audience. Not the least 
remarkable result has been that four 
of the members of the original cast 
are still playing the roles of the Bar- 
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bours they played 20 years ago. 

J. Anthony Smythe and Minetta 
Ellen, for instance, are seen on the 
opposite page as they posed as 
Father and Mother Barbour not 
long after the show started. Today 
they are still heard in those parts. 

Two of their children, Hazel and 
Paul, were then, and still are, Ber- 
nice Berwin and Michael Raffetto. 
The fifth member of the nucleus 
that grew up in real life as well as 
on radio was Barton Yarborough, 
who played Clifford until his sud- 
den death two months ago. 

As both the numbers and prob- 
lems of the family have increased, 
so has the necessity for keeping 
everyone straight. Margaret Mur- 
ray (that’s Hazel Barbour’s 15-year- 
old daughter by her first marriage 
to Bill Herbert, you know, and step- 
daughter of her second husband, 
Dan Murray), has been keeper of 








the family album (her own idea), 
and she has kindly allowed us to 
show you parts of it, so you can 
follow the ramifications of the fam- 
ily tree. 

This Barbour family is not to be 
confused with the newly-formed 
television Barbour family, which is 
back at the beginning, and is played 
by a different cast. Jack, on televi- 
sion, is 11 years old, whereas on 
radio he is the father of six girls 
(he had the triplets). Presumably 


in 15 years the television producer 
will have the problem of obtaining 
real, live triplets for his show. On 
the radio they are just noisy voices. 
Claudia, Jack’s sister, is flightier on 
TV, but she will settle down as she 
did on radio. 

It is the 20-year-old radio Bar- 
bour family (sponsored by the mak- 
ers of Alka Seltzer) that has a place 
in the hearts of so many listeners. 
Turn the page to see them as 


Margaret sees them in her album. 
CONTINUED 
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The Barbours in 1943 


Seated, left to right, are Margaret, when 
she was seven years old; her mother, Hazel; 
Father and Mother Barbour and Paul. Stand- 
ing are Teddy, Paul’s adopted daughter; 
Betty; Irene and her husband, Clifford; Joan; 
and Hazel’s twins, Hank and Pinky. 

Jack, Betty’s husband and youngest son of 
the Barbours’, is away in the Army. 

Irene, Clifford’s second wife, died three 
years later in an automobile accident. 

Joan’s mother and stepfather, Claudia and 
Nick Lacey, at this time are thought to have 
been drowned, with their two small children, 
when a German submarine sank the ship on 
which they were traveling. As it turned out, 
they spent the war in a concentration camp 
and afterwards returned safely except for 
Baby Nick, who died there. 

Everyone in the picture is still a member 
of the cast of “One Man’s Family” except 
Betty, Teddy, Irene and Clifford. 
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Here is the latest picture of the 
family, taken from Margaret’s al- 
bum, and with her comment: 

“This is the picture Pinky took 
of all of us last May when we 
were celebrating Grandmother and 
Grandfather Barbour’s 54th wed- 
ding anniversary. 

“Sitting on the sofa are Grand- 
father, Grandmother and Paul. 
Jack and Betty are holding the trip- 
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lets, with Janie, Mary Lou and 
Elizabeth Sharon Ann in front of 
them. In back of Betty is Nicky. 
Then going along to the right are 
Penny and Claudia and Joan. Next 
comes the Murray household, my 
brother Hank (Pinky took the 
picture), my mother, me and my 
stepdad, Dan. In front of Dan is 
Teddy, Uncle Paul’s adopted daugh- 
ter, and Uncle Clifford.” 


Turn the page for the Barbour family tree> 
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One Man’s Family Tre 








HENRY BARBOUR 
B. 1875 
Retired stock broker 





FANNY BARBOUR 
B. 1878 
M. 1896 





ELAINE 
M. 6-29-1918 
D. 7-16-1918 





-) PavL—B. 1897 
World War I ace 
World War I! 

A. T. C. Major 








MARY LOU 
B. 1944 


CONSTANCE 


ELIZABETH SHARON ANN 
B. 1942 


Very Young NICK 
B. 1940 


D. 1943 








WM. BARBOUR 
(PINEY) 

B. 1933 

Enlisted Navy 1951 


ELWOOD GIDDINGS, D.D5 
MARTIN HENRY 
(HANK) 
B. 1933 


TEDDY BARBOUR 
B. 1925 


Adopted 1933 
Nurse, U.S. Army 











Big Gyp 


from 
Across the 
Border 


BY LESTER DAVID 




















Con men from Canada are giv- 
ing Americans the business with 


the old gilt-edge security racket 


® pip You THINK that the days of 
the big stock swindles were just a 
bad memory? Did you think that 
the phony stock racket had been 
crushed for good in the early ’30’s 
when the Securities and Exchange 
Commission cracked down? 

Yes, it’s over and done with in 
the U. S. But— 


An incredible stock fraud, oper- 


ating out of Toronto, Canada, con- 
tinues to fleece gullible American 
investors. It is being run by a sharp 
band of promoters whose annual 
take is estimated between $25,000,- 
000 and $50,000,000. 


Stock pushers, concentrated in 
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Toronto, keep flooding this country 
with alluring bait of “gilt-edge” 
investments in uranium, gold, silver, 
oil, cobalt, copper and tantalum. 
They send beautifully engraved 
brochures by the ton to every Amer- 
ican city to soften up the suckers, 
then follow up with telegrams and 
telephone calls to hook them. 

They sell penny stocks—usually 
from 10 to 50 cents a share—in gold 
mines which are nothing more than 
staked-out claims, in phantom oil 
wells, in “uranium” fields unmarked 
by a shovel, in silver mines where 
generally one dirty tent stands as 
the sole evidence of activity. 

Thousands of Americans have 
been hooked by the glowing prom- 
ises and tricky verbiage contained 
in the literature mailed by the mil- 
lions of pieces from Toronto. 

In an effort to combat the racket, 
our Post Office Department has 
spotted extra postal inspectors at 
dozens of border stations to halt the 
flow of American cash into the 
pockets of the promoters. In addi- 
tion, the SEC in the past six 
months has undertaken a promo- 
tional campaign to warn the invest- 
ing public of the dangers. The State 
Department, too, is active—it is 
now awaiting Senate ratification 
of a recently negotiated extra- 
dition treaty so that the U. S. can 
reach across the Canadian boun- 
dary and grab the crooks. Finally, 
a “little Kefauver committee,” ap- 
pointed in Canada early in 1951 to 
investigate the administration of 
justice in Ontario, has been hold- 
ing hearings and only last August 
studied a long communication from 
U. S. SEC Commissioner Richard 
B. McEntire which charged that 


the frauds “have created a tender 








spot in the relations between our 
two countries.” 

But the promoters are so insu- 
lated against the law that the big 
steal goes on virtually unchecked. 
American authorities cannot prose- 
cute Canadians for violating our 
securities laws. Canada can’t get at 
them because they are careful to 
stay within the Ontario laws in 
dealing with Ontario investors, but 
they go to town on Americans: 
Even the new treaty, if approved, 
wouldn’t completely correct this, 
because it would only permit the 
U. S. to grab swindlers who violate 
the much looser Canadian laws. 

In my investigation of the racket 
from the files of the SEC in Wash- 
ington, from high government offi- 
cials and from affidavits of victims 
—TI learned that in the past two 
years complaints have been pouring 
in by the thousands to the SEC re- 
gional offices and to Better Business 
Bureaus throughout the country. 

These are just a few of the 
stories: 

A Philadelphia clergyman in- 
vested $15,000. He was told that a 
tantalum mine was the only one of 
its kind in Canada (it wasn’t), that 
the U. S. had just contracted for the 
entire output (it hadn’t) and that 
the stock had been listed with the 
Sr (it hadn’t) 

An elderly Massachusetts man 
had written a will distributing his 
$50,000 estate to a number of 
groups aiding poor boys and girls. 
Promoters got to him, spun a story 
of how much more he could leave 
to charity by investing in oil stocks. 
He bit and $46,000 which would 
have helped many who needed it 
went instead into the bank ac- 
counts of the crooks. 


A Washington, D. C. investor 
bought gold stock at a dollar per 
share after the stock pusher had 
convinced him it was a “prepublic 
offering” designed to let a few fa- 
vored persons in on the ground 
floor. The salesman had guessed 
correctly; the man hadn’t the faint- 
est idea the stock was selling that 
very day in Toronto for 20 cents. 

The cleverness of the swindlers 
is matched only by the gullibility of 
some of their victims. I heard this 
story in Washington: 

The telephone rang at supper 
time in the living room of an elderly 
Boston widow. It was the same 


velvet-voiced stock salesman who 
had called long-distance from To- 
ronto three times that week. This 
time He spoke breathlessly, as if he 
had been running. “I’ve just come 
from the uranium field,” he panted, 


“and madam, the Geiger counters 
are working!” 

“How wonderful,” the woman 
exclaimed. “Then that means. . .” 

“It certainly does, madam, and 
if I were you, I would not wait an- 
other minute.” 

She didn’t. She wrote a $12,500 
check for 20,000 shares of uranium 
stock and mailed it special delivery 
that evening. Needless to say, the 
Geiger counters, even if they were 
working, never clattered out the 
discovery of any uranium. 


MAKING FRAUDULENT CLAIMS for 
companies in which stocks are sold 
is no longer tolerated in the U. S. In 
May of 1933, Congress enacted the 
Federal Securities Act, which re- 
quires all companies selling stock 
to disclose full information which 
would permit prospective purchas- 
ers to find out exactly what is being 
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offered. But these stocks peddled 
out of Toronto are not registered 
with the American SEC. The U. S. 
cannot make them register. 

The proposed Canadian-Amer- 
ican treaty would add obtaining 
money under false pretenses and 
using the mails to defraud to the 
list of extraditable offenses. It will 
help remove some of the crooked 
promoters to the jurisdiction of 
American courts. 

Without such a treaty, the U. S. 
can take only two courses of action, 
neither very effective: 

1. It can issue secret indictments 
against known swindlers and hope 
for them to venture over here. But 
the canny promoters don’t come. 

2. It can issue Post Office fraud 
orders against them, thus denying 
them the use of U. S. mails. 

To get a fraud order, the SEC 
must furnish proof to the postal 
authorities that a stock is being mis- 
represented. To get evidence, the 
SEC sends investigators, including 
geologists and mining engineers, to 
Canada to determine the exact 
status of the companies and their 
resources. Then, satisfied that false 
claims are made, the order is issued 
and inspectors at border stations, 
such as Detroit, Buffalo, Rouses 
Point and Point Huron, watch for 
all letters mailed from this country 
to concerns so cited. At just one 
station a week’s inspection uncov- 
ered more than $100,000 being sent 
by investors to Canadian promoters. 
These letters are then rubber- 
stamped to show that a fraud order 
has been issued against the company 
and are sent back to the senders. 

However, as soon as the dealer 
finds out the U. S. is wise to him, he 
simply changes the name of his 
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company and is back in business. 
Promoters also get around the cita- 
tions by using suite numbers as their 
return addresses. 

According to SEC officials, the 
share-pushers have flooded this 
country with 30,000,000 pieces of 
sales literature in the past three 
years. Names and addresses are ob- 
tained from telephone books, busi- 
ness directories and trade listin 
of all sorts. Particularly fruitful 
sources are the special lists of names 
compiled by many hundreds of 
companies for legitimate mail order 
advertising purposes. 

The mailing and telephoning are 
done from seemingly respectable 
offices, all congregated in Toronto’s 
Bay Street, the city’s financial cen- 
ter, and the campaigns are carefully 
planned. Potential victims are told 
not to send money but merely to fill 
in the enclosed card for further 
details. When the sucker nibbles, 
the telephone salesman takes over. 

He will speak in vague terms 
about a new gold stock, still not 
pressuring the prospect to buy, thus 
partially convincing him that it 
must be an honest deal. 

Then, about a week or so later, 
he will call again to report some 
activity in this gold stock, stating 
that he can’t say more at the mo- 
ment but will be able to talk in 24 
hours if the prospect is interested. 

Of course, by the next day the 
sucker is hooked for good. 

A salesman gets a 20 per cent 
commission on anything he sells and 
an average good one makes about 
$20,000 annually. 

After studying the literature 
mailed out by 28 Toronto promot- 
ers, the National Better Business 
Bureau concluded they were char- 
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acterized by “the most flamboyant 
and reckless representations and 
promises, reminiscent of those so 
prevalent in the U. S. in the 1920’s 
which necessitated the establish- 
ment of the SEC for the protection 
of the investment public.” 


PERHAPS THE BRIGHTEST spot in 
the picture is the investigation now 
under way by Ontario’s “Little 
Kefauver Committee,” appointed 
by Prime Minister Leslie M. Frost. 
In his letter to Ontario’s Attorney 
General Dana Porter, Commissioner 
McEntire detailed the work of the 
swindlers and urged international 
co-operation to ferret them out. 

Milton P. Kroll, assistant SEC 
general counsel, told me that the 
big pitch currently is to capitalize 
on uranium stock. One company 
which had been peddling gold stock 
actually changed its name to the 
Oak Ridge Uranium Mines, Ltd. 

Sometimes, very rarely, the pro- 
moters get a little of their own 
medicine from smart Americans. 
Mr. Kroll tells of a northern New 
York investor who received several 
phone calls plugging stock in a 
gold mine. But he knew the score, 
deliberately stretched out the con- 
versation and finally terminated it 
with: “I’m interested in copper, 
not gold, and since you don’t have 
that, we can’t do business.” 

The very next evening the phone 
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rang again, and the same salesman 
blandly announced: “What do you 
know, sir? We just discovered cop- 
per on your property!” 

The investor spun out the conver- 
sations to a half-dozen long-winded 
calls before the salesman gave up. 
“At least,” he told Mr. Kroll, “it 
cost them a pretty penny in tele- 
phone bills.” 

Others aren’t so cagy. But you 
can be if you will heed some expert 
advice: 

If you receive any tempting lit- 
erature by mail from Toronto 
promoters, if you get any phone 
calls or telegrams from anyone try- 
ing to sell you securities, find out 
whether the securities and the rep- 
resentatives are properly registered 
under the federai securities laws. 

You can do this by checking with 
the SEC in Washington or any of 
its regional offices, with the Better 
Business Bureaus or your banker. 
The SEC will also tell you whether 
any fraud orders have been issued 
against the stock in which you are 
interested or against the dealer. 

As Peter T. Byrne, New York 
regional SEC administrator, put it, 
“A three-cent stamp or a phone 
call may save you a great deal of 
money.” 

And the Better Business Bureau 
sums it all up in four little words: 

Before you invest—investigate! 

a8 





is. f@ Marcus Aureuius, the Roman emperor-philosopher, was strolling down 

“ the streets of the city with a friend. As they admired statue after statue 

erected to various of their illustrious compatriots, the friend expressed 

surprise at finding no sculptured monument to Aurelius. The immortal 
philosopher hastened to reassure him: 

“I would rather people asked why there is not a statue of Aurelius, than 


why there is.” 


—John Arenton 
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The Bathing Suit that 


Doubles as an Evening Gown 


(also see front cover) 


@ WE WERE HARD PUT this month deciding what to rave about first— 
our versatile cover girl or her equally versatile costume. But reading 
from the outside in, that bathing suit will move from beach to balcony 
and back again with the mere hitch of a skirt. The handy hybrid is the 
work of Rose Marie Reid and is photographed here by Mead-Maddick. 
As for the girl, she’s 19-year-old Suzanne Lloyd, another PacEant “first” 
(thanks to the talented scouting of Bill Adrian). She, like her costume, 


is completely at home modeling, dancing, swimming, playing tennis or 
attending Pasadena City College. 


FOR THE PICNIC, Suzanne adds a 
petticoat skirt to bra top and cuffed 
shorts. Material is Ameritex cotton 


FOR THE SWIM, the ruffle top can 
be worn over or off the shoulders, or 
off the arms entirely as a strapless top 


FOR THE DANCE, Suzanne can wear 
a crinoline under the skirt to make it 
stand out more. And what a standout! 




















Payday! After three weeks there was enough for a week’s salary 


No Paychecks— 
The Union Demanded 


BY ROBERT PERRIN 


They worked for nothing to put the company back on its feet 


® wuHen Derroirt’s 92-year-old 
Hammond Standish & Co. closed 
its doors one steamy day last August 
it looked like the end of an era. 
The venerable meat packing firm 
owed nearly $2,000,000 and bank- 
ruptcy was just around the corner. 
Three hundred workers—who had 
given the best years of their lives to 
the company—were out of work. 
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Today, they are back at the jobs 
they want. They are back because 
they had the courage to defy tradi- 
tion and substitute faith for pay- 
checks. The workers had gambled 
for their jobs with the odds stacked 
against them. After 64 days of 
idleness, they went back to work 
without pay. If the company was 
able to make a profit, they would 








get their wages. If the company 
flopped again, then they had lost 
their gamble. 

It was something new in union- 
management relations—an experi- 
ment combining common sense and 
sacrifices. There could be only one 
acceptable outcome—success. 

The idea of men and women 
who loved their jobs enough to 
work without pay—especially in 
the bloody rooms of a hog pack- 
ing house—seemed pretty startling. 
Hardened Detroit, which can take 
picket lines and strike violence in 
its stride, sat back with a cynical 
smile and waited for the experi- 
ment to fall apart. 

But it didn’t, because the em- 
ployees wouldn't let it. 

The rambling old Hammond 
Standish company plant had been 


a local institution for nearly a 
century. Although the company 
had scrupulously maintained its 
reputation for high quality over 
the years, the business had not pros- 
pered. Even the boom days of 
World War II had failed to keep 
profits from plunging downhill. (A 
veteran Detroit businessman, who 
has watched the company closely, 
said: “Hammond Standish was too 
honest. It refused to make under- 
the-counter deals to get around 
ceiling prices.” ) 

The employees had their own 
union—Local 190 of the CIO 
Packing House Workers Union. 
Since the local was established in 
1939, it had always enjoyed a fair 
shake in its relations with the man- 
agement. There never had been a 
strike. When profits were good, the 
workers generally got their share in 
wage increases. 

In 1949 a bustling, energetic 
young financier named Joseph 
Strobl appeared on the scene. De- 
spite his lack of experience in the 
meat industry, Strobl recognized 
Hammond Standish as a potential 


Martin Skupinski, one who worked 
for nothing, is paid by Joseph Strobl 
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money-maker. He quietly began 
buying up common stock in the 
firm and startled the meat industry 
one day by walking into Hammond 
Standish and demanding an office. 
He was elected president. 

Armed with a $400,000 loan 
from the RFC, he began a rehabili- 
tation program. Ancient machinery 
was removed from the plant to be 
replaced by $250,000 worth of 
gleaming new machines of the 
latest design. Even the dingy old 
office quarters of the plant took on 
a new look with fluorescent lights 
hanging from the vaulted ceilings, 
contrasting incongruously with the 
dark, old-fashioned woodwork. 

Under Joe Strobl, the company 
again began to have a future. 


Within a few months he doubled 
the weekly slaughter of hogs and 
the output of the sausage depart- 


ment. Bacon sales increased 27,000 
pounds a week. Quality remained 
high and Hammond Standish was 
enjoying a boom. 

And then the boom was lowered. 
Trying to curb spiraling inflation, 
the Office of Price Stabilization be- 
gan slapping on price controls. One 
of these moves was to set price ceil- 
ings on hog products. But the OPS 
did not put ceilings on the prices 
of live hogs. The squeeze was on. 
Even then, the firm was able to 
limp along for eight weeks, but it 
was obvious what would happen. 
Profits plummeted and the com- 
pany was unable to pay bills. Then 
a bank called a $200,000 loan. 

There was only one thing for 
Joe Strobl to do. He put the com- 
pany into receivership and sought 
five years to pay off his debts. Lia- 
bilities were listed at $1,826,489.13 
and assets at $2,196,000, but the 


assets included real estate and 
equipment and the creditors were 
waiting on the curb. 

Then Strobl reluctantly told his 
employees to go home. 

The realization that they were 
without jobs was a shock to the 
workers. Many had spent their en- 
tire working lives in the plant. 

Joe Strobl was desperate. Day 
after day he sought help—from doz- 
ens of sources—for just enough 
money to put the plant back in busi- 
ness for one more try. But he was 
turned down flat. 

There was just one slim chance 
left. Maybe the union could help 
him. Strobl decided he had noth- 
ing to lose by asking. One day last 
October, Joe Strobl met with the 
local officers and Ralph R. Gold- 
smith, attorney for Local 190. After 
discussing the problem for several 
hours they came up with a plan: 

The employees would return to 
work without pay for three weeks. 
At the end of the third week, if 
the company was able to make a 
profit, then wages for the first week 
the employees had worked would 
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NO PAYCHECKS-—THE UNION DEMANDED 


be paid. If profits continued, their 
pay for the second week of work 
would be given at the end of the 
fourth week. And so on until all 
back wages were caught up. 

Strobl knew that Fall was the 
busiest season for the meat industry 
and that OPS price ceilings had 
been eased. If the company was 
ever to recover, now was the time. 
The company receiver, appointed 
by the Federal Bankruptcy Court, 
added his approval. 

Then the plan was put to the 
employees at a union meeting. 
There were doubters—plenty of 
them. But none of them could 
think of a better solution. Lawyer 
Goldsmith put it to them plainly— 
either give this a try or kiss Ham- 
mond Standish goodby. 

Then Goldsmith told them some- 
thing else about the plan—a real 
selling point. It was not to be a 
one-sided pact. Everybody in the 
company, from Joe Strobl to the 
switchboard girl, was to give up 
paychecks until the company could 
show a profit. 

The plan to go back to work was 
put to a vote. And the employees 
approved it 285 to 0. 

On October 17, 35 volunteer em- 
ployees showed up at the plant to 
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clean it and groom the machinery 
for action. For three days they gave 
their time to prepare the plant for 
the other employees. 

In the Chicago stockyards, the 
word went out: “Hammond Stand- 
ish is buying again.” 

The first week went by . . . and 
the second. Busy Detroit went about 
its many tasks, forgetting the dra- 
matic struggle taking place at 
Hammond Standish. Then the 
third week ended and Joe Strobl 
put his company back in the news 
by splitting a $10,000 payroll 
among the 175 employees who had 
been called back thus far. Every 
week since then, payrolls have been 
met promptly. 

The gamble paid off. The once 
idle plant is now a busy monument 
to labor-management cooperation. 

Hammond Standish isn’t out of 
danger yet. Joe Strobl still owes 
a lot of money. But he knows that 
one of the biggest battles has been 
won—he has the workers behind 
him 100 per cent. 

As Daniel Penn, with 17 years 
seniority at the firm, explained: 

“You just can’t build up a wall 
between labor and management. 
Both should feel that they’re a team 

-and teamwork never fails.” @ 8 





@ WON'T IT BE WONDERFUL when income taxes get back down where we 


can afford to make a living? 


@ MONEY doesn’t grow on sprees. 


—Hannah Rolfe 


—Jack Seaman 


@ A SERIOUS IMPEDIMENT to marriage nowadays is the increasing difficulty 


of supporting the government and a wife on one income. 


—Bennet Joyce 


@ PEOPLE WHO Live beyond their means should act their wage. 


—Sam B. Lennox 
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Arthur Godfrey's 
Album of Friends 


He influences people by the million and makes friends by the carton 


@ LIKE NO OTHER entertainer, Ar- 
thur Godfrey fits comfortably into 
everyone’s living room. 

Were he to walk into Aunt Min- 
nie’s overstuffed parlor tonight, 
Uncle Jack could just stay put in 
sloppy shirtsleeves and slippers, and 
the dishes stand on the dining room 
table, while the whole darn family 
relaxed warmly around Godfrey’s 
folksy personality. 

His best talent is a great gift for 
friendship with people on all levels. 
He kids without hurting, enjoys the 
good things of life without shame, 


and builds a world of exciting 
people and shares it with his lis- 
teners—in their living rooms. 

Godfrey is paid quite modestly to 
bring along a sample case and 
casually peddle cigarettes, soup, tea, 
lotions, polishes and sundries. He 
receives about two and a half cents 
apiece per year to make his listeners 
into friends of his sponsors’ products. 
(Divide 40 million listeners by his 
reputed $1 million income.) 

Here are three of his four circles 
of friends; the other is made up of 
you and us and almost everyone else. 

CONTINUED 
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“Hunting neighbor” at farm is Albert White 


He’s relaxed in his 
private cirele of little 
people he finds big 








Virginia neighbor Ray Peacock looks over Godfrey's latest purebred Arabian foal 
4 g ) 


Lawyer friend C. Leo DeOrsey helps Godfrey make his cautious, solid investments 
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Daughter Pat, 8, makes own friend 
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His hotel host, Charlie Rochester 


With old Hawaiian buddy, Duke Kahanomoku 
CONTINUED 
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General Ike stars in Commander Godfrey's album of notables; they talk strategy 


At ease in his small world of big names .. . 


oar 


Charlie Wilson of G.M. is a pal 
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So’s his Navy boss, Vice Adm. Price 


He gets along fine with Billingsley 
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CBS Prexy Frank Stanton gets some advice 


CBS Chairman Bill Paley and Chesterfield’s 
Mr. Few beam happily at their star salesman 
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With Rickenbacker, over the equator Solemn moment with Baruch, Gen. Norstad 


Passing weighty words to Cedric Adams and brother Chesterfield salesman named Hope 
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Che” friends: Frank Parker, Janette Davis, Chordettes, Marion Marlowe, Mariners 


He stood by Mariners when D.A.R. hall was denied group; he cancelled the show 
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Relaxed on the air with east... 


Janette and Arthur sing a duet with the Chordettes Beams on soprano Marlowe 








Hams for singer Haleoke © Kids announcer Marvin's girl Grins with maestro Bleyer 
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Have You Ever Wondered © 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


- Can thousand-year-old seeds sprout? 

This notion crops up every now and then and is always debunked. Seeds 
used in these experiments always turn out to be young seeds that some 
clever swindler has foisted on an unwary scientist as having come from 
ancient Egyptian tombs. The fact is, though, that seeds 1000 years old can 
germinate and sprout. A University of Chicago scientist, Dr. Willard F. 
Libby, turned the trick recently with Manchurian lotus seeds. He made 
sure of their age by measuring their radioactivity. 


. . Are we drinking more hard liquor than we used to? 

More. people are drinking these days, of course—two-thirds of 
the adult population bend an elbow now and then. But on an 
individual basis, Department of Commerce figures show, we're 
drinking far less hard stuff than we did, say, in 1860. Over the 
years, the nation’s per capita consumption of hard liquor has 
dropped more or less steadily from nearly five gallons a year in 

1860 to about a gallon and a half now. Beer, however, is something else 
again. We're drinking about eight times more beer per capita today than 
we did then. This brings our level of alcohol consumption way up, but 
still not up to the 1860 ‘evel. 


. Do real-life detectives actually wrap the “murder gun” in a handkerchief 
to preserve fingerprints—like in movies and TV? 
According to New York City detectives, no. The handkerchief would 
merely smudge them. Instead, detectives in real life usually stick a pencil 
through the trigger guard and lift the gun into an envelope. 


. - Do the “woolly bear” caterpillars really forecast winter weather in 

autumn by the width of their band? 

The “woolly bear,” which is black at either end, has a brown band around 
its middle. If this band is wider than usual on most caterpillars that year, 
it is supposed to mean a mild winter; if narrower—brr. Science has always 
scoffed at such nonsense, but each autumn now for the past four years, 
naturalists have been keeping a scientific eye on the “woolly bears” (which, 
incidentally, later become tiger moths) and sure enough—the little creatures 
up to this year have turned out to be 100 per cent accurate as long range 
weathermen. This year they “predicted” a particularly mild winter. Is it? 





- » » Why is the sun red at sunset and sunrise? 

Old Sol’s color remains pretty much the same throughout the day, the 
astrophysicists assure us. But when the sun is near the horizon at either 
end of the day, its rays have to travel through more of the earth’s atmos- 
phere than when it’s right overhead, for instance. The atmosphere, which 
acts as a huge filter, screens out the shorter rays—the violets and blues— 
and permits the longer ones—the reds and oranges—to come through to us. 


- » » Was horse travel really safer than automobile travel? 
' Mile for mile, horse travel was actually four times more fatal! 
m | x» Seems hard to believe, but the National Safety Council, which 
“<~ knows about these things, says that in 1909 when the horse 
traffic reached its peak, 26 million, the fatality rate was 
30 deaths for each 100 million miles of travel by horses or horse- 
drawn vehicle. The average horse in those days-traveled 500 miles 
in a year. With the average car traveling about 10,000 miles a year, 
fatalities are seven for every 100 million miles traveled. 


. . » Why are there no snakes in Ireland? 

All due respect to Saint Patrick, but he had nothing to do with it. There 
never were any snakes in Ireland. They couldn't get there. The experts 
at the American Museum of Natural History explain it this way: After the 
last Ice Age, which ended about 25,000 years ago, the ice sheet covering 
most of the northern hemisphere retreated. In so doing it made an island 
out of Ireland; it created a moat formed by the Irish Channel and the Irish 
Sea. Snakes from the continent couldn’t establish themselves on the island 
before the moat was formed. Afterwards, the water was an effective barrier. 


. . - Is it safe to turn the hands on your watch backward? 

Watchmakers insist it doesn’t make any difference which way 
you turn ‘em. (But we'll all no doubt go right on turning-’em 
clockwise anyway, just to play safe.) The works of modern watches 
are independent of the turning mechanism that sets the hands. 
And this goes for all watches (and clocks, too) that chime or 
strike the hour, but these should be set clockwise because their 

striking mechanism is hooked up with the turning mechanism, so that a 
backward turn might do some damage. 


. . » Why does a rug feel warmer than a tile floor? 

The rug and the floor both are at room temperature; neither is actually 
colder or warmer than the other. But the floor happens to be a good heat 
conductor and conducts the heat away from your feet giving you the 
cold sensation. The rug is a poor conductor so your body heat remains 
more or less stationary. The contrast makes the rug seem warmer. 


.-. Is it true that only 12 men in the world understand Einstein’s Theory 
of Relativity? 
Einstein’s own answer to this, according to a recent interview, was: 
nonsense. When asked how many of the traditional 12 he’d met, Einstein 
replied, at least 138 of them. 





Journey rom 


The Heart 


Drawings by John Groth 


® WHEN NOTED Artist John Groth stepped into a San 
Francisco clinic and gave his pint of blood, the flow 
of donations was just beginning to rise. 

A special label was put on Groth’s bottle, and it was 
packed into an iced crate which bore an identifying 
mark. The artist then climbed into an ambulance with 
the crate and began a 9,000-mile trip to Korea to report 
in sketches for PacEANt what happens to a pint of 
“the world’s number one medicine.” 

On the first leg of his trip, the only passenger in an 
uncomfortable cargo plane, Groth sketched and slept 
until he woke up in Hawaii to watch the blood inspected 
and re-iced in a palm-shaded laboratory. Next stop 
was Wake, then Japan where the blood was checked 
once again. 

At midnight Groth flew in a small plane across the 
Yellow Sea to Korea. He and the boxes were trucked 
a few miles from the landing strip to a field hospital; 
later that morning patients began coming in by plane 
from the front. 

Groth watched until a medical aidwoman picked up 
his bottle; he followed her into a room where a gaunt 
youth lay waiting. 
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Lone passenger on a 9,000- 
mile trail of blood, Groth 
sketched himself asleep 
against the crate containing 
his own donation of blood 


CONTINUED 
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During 3:00 A.M. refueling stop at Wake Island, 
the artist watched combat troops boarding planes 











Groth stood by as his blood flowed 
into veins of Lawrence Turk of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., just shot through 
the chest. The artist felt pretty 
humble about his experience, 
_ didn’t tell Turk he was the donor 





15 MINUTES WITH 


The Arthur Murrays 


The wallflower cure . . . the “magic 


step”... tall girl vs. 
short man... the man who 
takes liberties 





Getting a bit ahead 
of ourselves, how does 


a man stop dancing? 
A guy can get wore 
tired circling that 
dance floor. 


Maybe the girl is 
just as tired. Any po- 
lite phrase will do— 
about how crowded 
the floor has become, 
how warm it is, or 
what you will. It’s 
the tone of voice that counts. Keep it 
cordial. 


THE 
STRAP-HANGER 


When the band goes into a dance 
number that one can’t do well, should 
he bluff it through or sit it out? 


Our advice can be expressed in four 
words—get off the floor! If you can’t 
dance, don’t you dare get near that 
floor. If the band switches to a number 
you can’t handle, make your apologies 


and politely lead your partner off the 
floor. 


What can a girl do when she feels 
that a man is taking liberties with her 
on a dance floor? 
Arthur Murray: 
Avoid a scene. 
Make some ex- 
cuse (such as “I'd 
like a drink”) 
and get off the 
dance floor. 


Kathryn Murray: 
Spit in his eye! 





}, 


THE HANGOVER 


These double answers are interest- 


ing. What do you two recommend for 


the wallflower who wants to increase 
her chances of being asked to dance? 


Arthur Murray: 
For the present: 
Relax and look 
happier than she 
feels. That will 
help some. For 
the future: Be- 
come a good 
dancer and let 
the word get 
around. 





Kathryn Murray: 
Wear a strapless 
gown and bend 


over. 


How can a woman sell her husband 
on the idea of taking her dancing more 


often? 


Arthur Murray: 
It’s not true that 
men don’t like to 
dance. They just 
don’t like to 
dance with their 
wives! This is a 
handicap that a 
woman Can over- 
come — partly — 
by becoming an 
extra good 
dancer. 





Kathryn Murray: 
Treat your hus- 
band like your 
other dance part- 
ners. A married 
woman will bub- 
ble and glow over 
some other man’s 
dancing, and 
carp and com- 
plain about her 
husband’s. The 
remedy is obvi- 
ous — though it 
goes against hu- 
man nature. 


Can someone who can’t carry a tune 
learn to dance? 

Singing ability has nothing to do 
with dancing. Dancers don’t keep time 
to the tune—they keep time to the 
beat. And everyone is born with a 
sense. of rhythm, though some have to 
work harder at developing it than 
others. 


Are there any advantages of going 
to a dance school as opposed to self- 
instruction? 

Most people don’t have the self- 
discipline for homework. Besides that, 
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bad dance habits are 
harder to break than 
to make. 


How much does 
an Arthur Murray 
course cost the aver- 
age pupil? 

One hundred to 
$400 for individual 
instruction, depend- 
ing on how quickly 
the pupil learns. As little at $30 (20 
lessons at $1.50 a lesson) for class in- 
struction. 


THE SPINE-CRACKER 


If one can’t attend a school, how 
should he set about learning to dance? 


Start at home by walking to the 
rhythm of dance records. Learn to 
keep time, to hold yourself properly 
and walk lightly. Books and diagrams 
will give you the basic steps. Always 
practice in front of a mirror. Eventu- 
ally, of course, you’re going to have 
to get out on a floor—and dance and 
dance! 


What is the most common fault com- 
mitted by men dancers? 


Most men go off the beam in the 
way they hold their partners. It’s 
wrong to hold a girl so far out that she 
can’t follow—and it’s worse to hold 
her so close that she can’t breathe. 
Hiking a girl’s dress up in back is a 
cardinal sin, too. 


How about the girls? 


Most girls think that 
if they hold the man’s 
shoulder lightly that 
makes them light. The 
reverse is true. The 
girl should hold her 
left hand very firmly 
on the back of her 
partner’s right shoul- 

rue cuHtn Leap der. This gives her bet- 
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ter control of her balance and makes 
her easier to lead. 


What else? 

The second most common fault com- 
mitted by girls is dancing with feet too 
far apart. It looks ugly and acts as a 
drag on the leader. A third error is 





ARTHUR MURRAY'S 
TEN COMMANDMENTS 
OF GOOD DANCING 


. Dance in a position comfortable 
for you and your partner. 

. Dance on your toes or on the 
balls of your feet, not flat- 
footed. 

. Lift your feet off the floor be- 
tween steps—don't shuffle or 
drag. 

. Do your moving from the hips 
down only—the top of your 
body should neither sway nor 
bounce. And that includes el- 
bows—no pumping! 

. Lead with your toes, and point 
your feet slightly outward. 

. Keep your feet close together. 

- Dance with a little showman- 
ship: when you step forward 
with either foot, bring your op- 
posite shoulder slightly forward. 

. Use accent in your dancing: ac- 
cent the same beat of the music 
that the orchestra does, and 
your steps will have more life 
and pep than if done evenly. 

. Whether you're leading or fol- 
lowing, know the step you're 
doing. Making it up as you go 
along makes for uncertain lead- 
ing; waiting to be guided or led 
in every detail makes for drag- 


ging. 

. Smile! Look as if you're having 
a good time, and you will. A 
pleasant, agreeable manner and 
disposition shows up in one’s 
dancing. 

















ARTHUR MURRAY’S FAMOUS “MAGIC STEP” 


Arthur Murray agreed to diagram his famous “Magic Step” in the fox trot 
for PAGEANT readers—and here it is. As he points out, after 25 years of teach- 
ing dancing, he has made the happy discovery that three-quarters of all 
popular dance steps are merely variations of this one simple, basic step. 
Master it, as diagrammed here, and you have taken a true short cut to success 
on the dance floor. While the girl's part is merely the reverse of the man’s, 
Mr. Murray suggests that girls should always practice the man’s part of a step 
as well as their own—to give them a better idea of what is coming next. 


MAN’S PART 


The first two steps are 
done slowly, the last two 
quickly. Practice this 
alone for 30 minutes, 


singing as you dance 





+ GIRL’S PART 
g 
. Cant 


\ i 


Ma 
a QGP an. 


After practicing for 15 minutes, 
try getting a little swing into the 
step by swaying your body slightly 
in the direction of the side step on 
the third count 








the notion that tiny steps are dainty 
and graceful when, instead, they’re a 
hazard! To keep her feet out of her 
partner’s way, a girl should develop a 
long, free, swinging backward step. 


Now, on the positive side, any special 
suggestions for men dancers? 

All good dancers pause, in dance 
position, before they start to dance. 
Don’t begin with the first note—get 
into the tempo and then start. Also, 
most male beginners think the whole 


world is watching them when they step 
on a dance floor. Don’t worry about 
the others. They are much too busy 
with their own troubles—or, if they’ve 
passed the beginner’s stage, just hav- 
ing a good time—to bother about you. 


What special advice would you give 
to the girls? 

It will help a girl to remember that 
the man always begins by stepping for- 
ward on his left foot. She should be 
ready to step backward with her right 
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foot. The most important single piece 
of advice we can give a girl is to learn 
and to practice the man’s part of each 
step before attempting her own part. 
There’s no danger that this will make 
her unconsciously lead her partner on 
the dance floor. On the contrary, the 
girl who knows the man’s steps can 
better anticipate what he is going to 
do next and thus follow him more in- 
telligently. 


What can a tall girl do about being 
paired with a shorter partner? 


The thing not to do is to try to ap- 
pear shorter by stooping forward. 
What she can do is to keep her elbows 
low so that the man does not have to 
reach up to her and also bend her knees 
slightly—but without changing her 
natural standing posture—to minimize 
her height. 


What are some of the chief points 
to bear in mind with respect to the 
etiquette of dancing? 


Every man probably knows that he 


must always ask his partner for the 
first dance. . . . Also, it’s the male 
dancer’s responsibility to see to it that 
his partner doesn’t get bumped on the 
dance floor. . . . It’s inexcusable for a 
girl to refuse to dance with one man 
and then turn right around and accept 
an invitation from another. . . . When 
entering or leaving the dance room, 
the girl always precedes. Also, in ap- 
proaching the dance floor, the girl goes 
first and waits for her partner at the 
edge of the dance space. . . . Not only 
is it now regarded as outdated for a 
man to take a girl’s arm in walking 
to or from the dance floor, but it’s con- 
sidered in bad taste. 


Who are some of the famous people 
who learned to dance “the Arthur 
Murray way”? 

Ingrid Bergman, Bing Crosby, Myrna 
Loy, Walter Pidgeon, Paul Lukas, 
Katharine Hepburn, Rudy Vallee, 
Norma Shearer, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Philip Wylie. 


Posture Imperfect 


If you want to perfect your 
own dancing style, study 
these pet dance floor aver- 
sions and take warning. 
Avoid them and you'll have 
a lot more fun—so will 
your partner 


THE DREAMER 


He should have stood in bed 


THE SHOW-OFF 
You can have him! 








DANCING DON’TS OF THE ARTHUR MURRAYS 


The Arthur Murrays are not only experts on how to dance but also on 
how not to dance. Here are some of their pet peeves. Naturally, Mr. Murray 
holds forth on the sins of girl dancers, while Mrs. Murray tells some of the 
nasty things that men dancers do. 





Arthur Murray: 


Girls who wear large buttons or 
ornaments make an impression on 
me—but the wrong kind! 

There’s no excuse for a girl to 
wear opera pumps that continually 
slip off the heel on a backward 
step. . 

When a girl tries to prove how 
popular she is by waving a cheery 
greeting to all the other men on 
the floor, her popularity drops 
down to zero with me. 

I hate it when a girl leaves her 
mark on my lapel in the form of 
a powder or lipstick stain. 
There’s no excuse for a girl to 
breathe in her partner's face. If 
she were in the proper position, in 
the first place, she'd be looking 
over his right shoulder. 

I hate narrow skirts because they 
force a girl to take too short steps. 





Kathryn Murray; 


Humming the tune, or an unrea- 
sonable fascimile, in a girl's ear 
can be pretty unbearable. 

Getting romantic on the dance 
floor merely makes both of us look 
silly. 

I hate to be backed up continually. 
A gal likes to take a forward step 
once in a while. 

Bouncers and jigglers are taboo 
with me. Give me a smooth-step- 
ping hombre, please. 

A special pet peeve is chewing 
gum in my ear—or just chewing 
gum! 


I don’t like Johnny-one-steps. Re- 
peating the same step over and 
over is the height of monotony. 

I don’t like men to be too apolo- 
getic. When they make a mistake, 
I wish they'd say they're sorry and 
then forget it. 





THE SOLO DANCER 
He’s public menace No. | 


THE WRESTLER 





He should go back to TV se 
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Crinoline Catches On: 
) Wavs lo make one for only SO 


BY GERI TROTTA 
ures for Paceant by Maria Aguilera 


Wor 









1. A pixie-pointed crinoline, 
_. lovely in lemon, any pale 
) color—shirr 2'!%4 yards of 
chambray on a_ waistband 


Se 


2. A darling cotton-net do 


3 yards for wide, frilly 
flounces on a net tube—a lit- 
tle more sewing but worth it 











3. A classic flared crinoline a : 
—a 4-gored circle cut from 3 
yards of white chintz, edged 
below in cotton beading 


1. The powder-pulf silhou- 
ette. from 22 yards of nylon 
net shirred on a wide, side- 
seamed yoke and rick-racked CONTINUED 
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5. Fresh as the daisies that 
batist« 
d s 


dot it vards of 
shirred, on a yoke 


loped a ee id hem 


t Easiest of all 
of blue organdy 
n clastic waist 


yards « molt 








22 vards 
shirred on 


vand, plus 


idered evelet 



























Layer upon 
layer of 
crinolines 
looking as 
delectable as a 


birthday cake 
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The Next 5 Years of Your Life 


® YOUR WORLD AND MINE, the only 
one we know, has worked itself into 
a state of bewilderment and fear. 
The bewilderment is probably less 
than it was for the first three years 
after the war; the fear has not 
diminished. 

How, we ask, could we have 
made so great an effort as that 
which ended in the victory of 1945, 
only to be faced in peace—if it is 
peace—with the necessity for still 
greater effort? 

Why are the predominant powers 
of the earth, East and West, in such 
bitter antagonism wherever they 
meet? 

Why must we pay so large a part 
of the fruits of our labor to the tax 
collector—and this in a country rich 
beyond the dreams of history? 

What do the next years hold for 
us in the most fateful of questions, 
that of peace or war? 

There is nobody alive who could 
satisfactorily answer such questions. 
No man knows the future. No man 
can even tell the hour of his own 
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YOUR 
WORLD 


death. But experience, observation 
and such intelligence as we have 
been allotted may supply some sug- 
gestions of probability. On the 
broadest scale in which it is possible 
to make such statements, it can be 
said that the concentration of power 
in two great countries is responsible 
for our historical position. This 
strange division has never occurred 
before in human history. 

It is no use regretting the reces- 
sion of power and vitality from 
Italy, France, Germany, England 
and Spain. The grim fact is that 
the recession has taken place: West- 
ern Europe depends upon the 
United States; it is in part for this 
reason that our taxes have suddenly 
become so heavy. We need these 
countries, but they are helpless 
without us. 

The Soviet Union has overrun 
and annexed the Balkans, Hungary 
and Poland. It has a powerful ally, 
at least in manpower, in Red China. 
It bristles with arms. It talks of 
peace, just as we do, but in a lan- 








VINCENT SHEEAN, famed foreign correspondent, here 
deals with the life-and-death question which we 

all face: will we survive? His careful weighing of 

the harsh facts gives us grounds for hope and 

offers guiding principles by which we may face the 
future. Here is a sharp, sane view of the world 

in which you will live the next five years of your life 








guage which indicates that peace 
means we should be disarmed and 
helpless while the Soviet Union 
continues to grow in the capacity 
to kill. 

There is an old Persian proverb 
which says: “Twenty dervishes may 
sit upon a carpet, but the whole 
world is too small for two Shahs.” 

Are we, then, two Shahs? And 
are we ordinary human beings con- 
demned to the horrors of war (new 
and more horrible horrors) because 
there are now two world-empires 
face to face? 

That is the opinion in many parts 
of the world and amongst large 
numbers of people. You may hear 
it in France or Egypt, India or 
Arabia or Norway, from many edu- 
cated, responsible men and women 
who do not “want war’ but who 
regard it as the final outcome, 
sooner or later, of the present situ- 
ation. They believe that only the 
American superiority in atomic en- 
ergy and general technology has 
staved off the disaster up to now, 


and that with the passage of suffi- 
cient time the Soviet Union will 
have advanced in these respects to 
make war when and how it pleases. 

(This belief ignores the fact that 
the American supremacy in such 
matters is so nearly absolute that 
the time required for the Soviet 
Union to “catch up” may be prac- 
tically limitless. ) 

Others—and these chiefly paci- 
fists of the various religious groups 
—will tell us that “agreement” with 
the Soviet Union is quite possible, 
and that by an exercise of deter- 
mined good will on our part this 
result may be brought about. 

I used to sympathize with this 
point of view, but after observing 
the course of events since 1945 with 
some closeness I no longer do. 
Agreements have been possible at 
various times on various questions, 
but in every case known to me the 
Soviet Union has been finally re- 
sponsible for failure to obtain them. 

Speaking very broadly, it may 
perhaps be said that the United 
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States did not try hard enough be- 
tween 1945 and 1947, and that 
since then the Soviet Union has 
made all comprehensive agreement 
impossible. Even that is not alto- 
gether true; it is a mere generaliza- 
tion to indicate that a “new line,” 
as they call it, came into Soviet 
policy in 1947, and that before then 
the Americans, by and large, did 
not fully understand the dangers. 

So, if we cannot agree and if we 
conflict with each other on every 
question in every part of the world, 
is war “inevitable”? 

I do not believe it. 

The reason I do not believe it is 
that the new weapons are of such 
a nature—nature, not quantity—as 
to make it impossible. You may say 
that other impossibilities have al- 
ready occurred, and that the im- 
possible may therefore be the in- 
evitable. But the governments of 
all countries are by now aware of 
the peril to existence which is pre- 
sented by the new weapons. They 
are not weapons: they are inter- 
ferences with the structure of mat- 
ter. With them we venture into the 
unknown. What man in his right 
mind could take the world into such 
a tornado of the unknown and un- 
predictable? There might be no 
planet left, indeed no universe; 
there might be a planet destitute of 
life; there might be a planet on 
which life had so degenerated that 
it would not be worth living. 
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This is the deferrent: the nature 
of the weapons, not who has them 
or in what amount. 

When the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee at the United Nations first 
began to hold sessions, the Russian 
delegates—with the exception of 
one physicist about whom not much 
has been heard lately—treated the 
whole subject with some levity. It 
was Clear to informed physicists and 
those in their confidence that the 
Soviet authorities simply did not 
know what they were up against— 
did not, in short, believe their own 
physicists. Why should they? They 
had the Marx-Lenin blueprint for 
all human history: nothing new 
could possibly occur. 

But things have changed. It 
seems that the Soviet authorities 
have learned, and no doubt with 
extreme surprise and bitterness. As 
it stands now the doctrine of Marx 
and Lenin is meaningless because 
it could not see or explain the su- 
periority of nature to man. 

What is the result? 

It is, I believe, just what we are 
seeing: that the Soviet Government 
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will watch with hawklike intensity 
for every opportunity to take an 
advantage, to wage a local war if 
possible, to seize whatever may be 
seized, to create a strength based 
upon the Eurasian land-mass and 
to work upon other countries from 
within, with the design of rotting 
them into weakness. The hope un- 
derlying this, now that they have 
proved for themselves that atomic 
disintegration is real, must be that 
the time will come when they have 
a clear superiority in such weapons 
and can obtain their objectives by 
threats alone. It is a faint hope. 

There may be some who think 
that the United States, on its side, 
intends to make war. Such is the 
constant theme of Soviet propa- 
ganda. It is, of course, false. The 
American people have never wanted 
war or empire. They would be 
quite happy to 
stay at home al- 
ways. Our gov- 
ernments are 
bound by our 
Constitution in 
such a way that 
even if there 
should be (as there has not yet 
been) some administration which 
thought war necessary, it could not 
initiate it with the sort of surprise 
attack possible for tyrannies. It 
would have to go before the Con- 
gress and ask for a declaration of 
war. This fact alone makes the 
idea of “preventive war” highly 
fantastic in this country. 

If these things are true, does it 
mean peace? 

Well, a sort of peace. Nobody 
could call what we have now peace, 
and nobody can foresee ‘a relaxa- 
tion of the tension under which we 


live or the efforts we are called 
upon to make. The burden of re- 
armament is terrible, but without it 
we should be helpless in face of a 
relentless and brutal power vowed 
to destroy us. 

Have we any alternative? I see 
none. We are compelled to strain 
our forces to the limit in order to 
keep the peace, such as it is. We 
alone can preserve it. I think we 
can and will. 

Now, this may sound as if I be- 
lieved that everything for the next 
five years was going to be exactly 
as it is today. I do not. It seems 
to me that we have already gained 
much time and will gain more time 
during which the dreadful power 
we hold in our hands grows steadily 
more dreadful. It is beyond reason 


to suppose that the Soviet govern- 
ment, highly informed and very 
watchful, will not sooner or later 
come to the conclusion that some 
relaxation of the tension would be 
in its own interest. 

And whether the Soviet Union 
tapers off from its present high state 
of belligerency or not, on our own 
side of the fence there are. possibil- 
ities of renewed strength and some 
relief from our present burdens. 
The progress made in western 
Europe under the Marshall Plan 
has been faster than most had ex- 
pected; it may continue and in- 
crease. Within the next cluster of 
years—say five—it is possible that 
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some European countries may re- 
quire less support or none at all. 
Every such development would not 
only strengthen the western world, 
but, more to the point for everyday 
life, would tend to modify our anxi- 
eties, not to say our taxes. Our own 


military power will steadily rise. 


Our production figures, which even 
five years ago had passed any maxi- 
mum previously imagined, show no 
sign of changing their direction. 
Under such conditions we know 
that our living standards must de- 
cline to some extent during the 
years that face us, but in compen- 
sation we also know that there can 
be no unemployment. 

The view of the future which I 
have advanced here does not mect 
with approval in some quarters. If 
we say that atomic energy is by its 
nature a deterrent to general war, 
some of our friends cry out. “Don’t 
make the people complacent,” they 
say. According to this point of 
view, if you do not cry war at every 
convenient sign-post, the American 
people will relax their efforts. As a 
matter of fact, has anybody run 
into “complacency” on these mat- 
ters of late years? I have not. Far 
from it. The cries of alarm resound 
through the land. 

But steadiness of purpose and 
confidence in our own strength do 
exist. This is present most of all 
in the ordinary citizenry who do 
not waste too much time thinking 
about international politics. In my 
own state of Vermont I have heard 
stout words from farmers and 
mechanics—not belligerent words 
at all, but just stout and sturdy as- 
sertions of willingness to do what- 
ever is needed. These, rather than 
the alarmed columnists, radio talk- 
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ers and politicians, constitute the 
power that sustains us. 

Specifically, in the coming year 
and those immediately following it, 
I look for some kind of agreement 
in Korea, Austria and possibly even 
Germany. Anybody who makes as 
precise a forecast as this is in danger 
of being proved wrong within 24 
hours. But there is an overriding 
necessity in this matter, since—if I 
am not totally wrong—neither of 
the supreme powers will dare the 
final plunge into the unknown. 
Such agreements as may be made 
will certainly not be satisfactory to 
either side. They may be broken. 
Disputes and “incidents” may be 
incessant. But an edgy and uncer- 
tain progress towards this develop- 
ment is already apparent and seems 
likely to continue. Genuine, whole- 
hearted agreements that can be 
trusted do not appeaf on our hori- 
zon at all. But even a local truce, 
or a series of such, must be pre- 
ferred to that destination toward 
which the other road leads. 

What kind of world is it in which 
two great constellations of power 
grow ever stronger and ever more 
inimical? It has no precedent. Even 
now we are accustomed to a degree 
of mutual insult which would have 
been impossible 25 years ago. 

But, granting that such a strange 
new world is here and will, with 
some mitigation, remain in the fore- 
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seeable future, what does it do to 
us, the citizens, in our daily lives? 

We know some of the things al- 
ready: heavier taxes, the draft, 
some shortages of critical materials, 
some decline in our living stand- 
ards. No reversal of the process 
may be expected. On the other 
hand the shape of life here will be 
much the same. The children will 
still go tg the same schools; the 
citizens will go to the ball game; 
the car will last a year longer than 
it used to, but it will still be a better 
car than an ordinary man could 
afford in any other country. In all 
probability that vast revolutionary 
event, the disintegration of the 
atom, which has altered all power 
relations on the largest scale and 
imperiled the future of the race, 
will also bring us decided material 
benefits in ordinary life before very 
long. Our technology is not all for 
war, by any means. 

The European society—at least 
that of western Europe—is divided 
into a number of nations. Over 
here the nation and the society are 
pretty much the same thing. That 


is, there are divisions in society 
(such as those between capital and 
labor, or those between religions, or 
those between sections of the coun- 
try) but they tend to close up when 
it is in the interest of the nation to 
do so. Our most serious division is 
one unknown to most other socie- 
ties: it is that of race, an inheri- 


tance for which, fundamentally, no- 
body now alive is to blame. But this 
has been growing steadily less pain- 
ful for the last two or three decades, 
and may be expected to continue its 
slow way towards adjustment dur- 
ing the next five years. In other 
words, we are still in the extremely 
advantageous position of having no 
real “classes” in the Marxian sense, 
no cleavages which seriously or 
fundamentally impede our unity in 
time of trouble. 

A united society is the greatest 
gift a nation can possess. We came 
by it accidentally. We are the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, as the 
Soviets aspire to be. We are so just 
by accident, by natural develop- 
ment, without theory or intent. 

And if this is all true, as I believe, 
then the next five years can be 
faced without fear. They will be 
less easy than the last five years, 
true, but life for almost every citi- 
zen will still be preferable to life 
anywhere else on the planet. If our 
constitutional guarantees remain— 

and the behav- 
ior of the courts 
in that respect 
has been ex- 
tremely encour- 
aging lately— 
there is no real 
danger that the 
democratic structure will fall under 
pressure of alarm. 

Given the strength of the struc- 
ture and of that which it contains, 
the strange new form of effort which 
history demands of us, war without 
war and peace without peace, will 
be forthcoming. 

It is better to be a citizen of the 
United States than a king in any 
other country. as 
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® iT Is POSSIBLE that the best home 
in 1957 may be a prefabricated cel- 
lar with a good flue. This possibility 


makes it fairly certain that, within 


the next five years, we will not see 
as many “metal marvels” of inven- 
tion as we would like. But whatever 
happens, the American “dream 
house” will undergo great changes 
in the next five years. And the 
greatest will have to take place in 
our heads. By this, I mean we will 
have to change our attitude toward 
home and homemaking. 

The ideal of a spacious house 
with spare rooms, gardened grounds 
and an efficient servant bustling 
about the kitchen—this ideal is as 
dead as the antimacassar. This 
ideal is gone, and no amount of 
weeping or wishing will bring it 
back—certainly not within the next 
five years. 

Material costs are very high— 
and they are not coming down any 
time soon. 

Labor costs are up—and rising. 

Servants as we knew them a 
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dozen years ago have vanished. 

All of this adds up to one ines- 
capable fact: our houses must be- 
come smaller. 

It’s up to us to take this smaller 
house as a challenge. It’s up to us 
to find’ new ways to do more real 
living in less space. 

For instance . . . 

Dining rooms are disappearing. 
Meals are being served in the 
kitchen, in the living room, all 
over the house, outdoors at barbe- 
cues. Using our creative taste in 
serving these meals, we can make 
for a much freer, more charming 
way of eating. And we may ex- 
pect—in the next five years—that 
manufacturers will produce serving 
utensils and accessories to make 
this new way of dining easier, more 
pleasant. With no cooks, maids or 
butlers to serve us, we will serve 
ourselves—linger longer over meals, 
relax without worrying about dirty 
looks from the kitchen door. 

No longer is the home the 
woman’s domain; it belongs to the 











RUSSEL WRIGHT, industrial designer, shows you the 
shape of things to come in homemaking. He shares with 
you some of his freshest ideas in designing and 
decorating a home. He helps make your household 

tasks easier and more enjoyable. And he tells you 

some effective new ways to get more out of living in the 
five troubled years that lie ahead of you 





whole family. Mother can’t handle 
the house and the children entirely 
by herself, so father has to help— 
not as an occasional handy man, 
but as a full partner. 

Many families are going to spend 
more time at home. The absence 
of servants and baby-sitters and the 
presence of television are partially 
responsible for this trend. And as 
people spend more time at home, 
they will find more interesting 
things to do there. Home work- 
shops and other hobbies are in- 
creasing greatly. These hobby ac- 
tivities are changing the interior 
planning of our homes. Attics and 
basements are being converted into 
hobby areas. In many homes, where 
there are neither attics nor base- 
ments, the living room itself is 
changing character; no longer is it 
a “sitting room”; rather it is be- 
coming a working room, playing 
room, music room, game room— 
in fact, a real living room. 

As our homes become small and 
less formal a new style of etiquette 


will develop. The new style host not 
only will mix the drinks; he will be 
equally likely to shop for the meal, 
cook or serve it. The new hostess 
will not be ashamed to work in front 
of the guests, or timid about asking 
the guest$ to pitch in and do their 
part. Isn’t it possible that this new 
etiquette, being more human and 
more intimate, will make home en- 
tertaining more fun than any old- 
fashioned formality ever achieved? 

Of course, there’ll be plenty of 
difficulties ahead. Furniture is 
expensive, and it will not come 
down during the next five years. So 
you will have to get along with less 
furniture. It is possible that an en- 
tirely different type of floor cover- 
ing—smooth surfaced and easy to 
clean, but still resilient—will be 
evolved. Wool carpeting may be- 
come a thing of the past, and we 
may have to learn to make our 
rooms look pleasing without that 
familiar plush feel. 

We must get along with fewer 
household effects. We must put 
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more thought into the purchase of 
them and into their arrangement. 
Everything we live with must count 
for much more in economy, utility 
and good looks. 

In the next five years many other 
changes will be demanded of us. 
I believe if we can meet them crea- 
tively, they can be pleasing. In an 
increasingly complicated world, we 
should live more simply, easily and 
with greater privacy, family intim- 
acy and freedom. 

In practical, down-to-earth terms, 
here are a few of the things you 
can do to get more out of your 
home during the next five years: 


GENERAL: Form a Family 
Council in your home. Decide who 
is best suited by inclination, ability 
and time to do the various house- 
hold tasks. It may turn out that 
father is better at interior decorat- 
ing than mother; it may be that a 
10- or 12-year-old daughter can 
cook with enthusiasm and success; 
an even younger child may be a 
good bed-maker. Find out what 
each of you can do and share the 
labor and laughter of running a 
home. 

Acquire some useful hobbies and 
equip yourself to work at them. (If 
possible, make them pay.) Build 
furniture, make rugs’ or draperies, 
learn to make household repairs, 
etc. 

Cut down on your possessions. 
Before buying, think: “Can I get 
along just as well without it?” 
Fewer possessions mean easier up- 


keep, less storage problems, more 
room to move around in. 

Look for all kinds of new labor- 
saving devices. American ingenuity 
has already provided us with an 
abundance of tools to substitute for 
servants. Watch for more. When the 
metal situation eases up, expect new 
appliances, such as the high-fre- 
quency range. New methods for do- 
ing housework (bed-making, dish 
washing, cleaning, etc.), devised to 
cut down on time and motion, are 
being developed by home econo- 
mists. Try to learn them. 


AROUND THE HOUSE: 

Living room: Use wall storage 
to eliminate lots of chests and 
tables. 

Cover furniture with slip covers 
or with fabrics which can be wiped 
clean with a damp rag. 

Put all heavy furniture on casters 
for easier housecleaning. 

Stain-proof all table tops. 

Eliminate table and floor lamps 
as far as possible. Use built-in or 
pin-up lamps to avoid clutter. 

Plan arrangement of rooms so 
that each activity is isolated. For 
instance: a conversation group, a 
music corner, a reading corner, a 
game corner, a dining area. Then 
if you spend an entire evening play- 
ing cards, the rest of the room 
won’t require cleaning the next 
morning. 

Dining room: Eliminate it—toss 


\ution? 


















































































































































Mother won't feel like a drudge in this for cooking and for dining; and also there 
new kitchen, with room for all the family _is a music and TV wall and a table-and- 
to talk and work. There's plenty of room _ chair corner for homework and visitors. 
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it into the kitchen or into the living 
room. 

Bedroom: Get rid of the tradi- 
tional fussy feminine ideal—fluffy 
curtains, fancy bedcovers, dressing- 
table skirts, dirt-catcher carpets. 

Use mitered sheets and electric 
blankets or quilts to cut bedmaking 
time in half. 

Reduce floor care by using a 
strip of washable carpet from bed 
to dressing area or bathroom. 

Kitchen: If you’re building, make 
it big enough to hold a plastic cov- 
ered sofa, lounge chair, radio and, 
possibly, television. If you’re stuck 
with a small room, make it as com- 
fortable and colorful as possible. 
Decorate it with as much care as 
you would the living room. 

Have table and counter surfaces 
that won’t stain or mar. 

The present young, homemaking 
generation faces a problem of re- 
making itself such as few genera- 
tions before it have ever known. 
It is difficult to judge a new pat- 
tern when we are right in the midst 
of its formation. Yet it looks as 
though many of the present devel- 
opments may make for a better 
home life. Even as our homes grow 
smaller, their honesty and simplicity 
can bring values into our lives that 
may far outweigh the ornate stand- 


ards of the disappearing past. 
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Consider using some section of your 
house for the entire family’s hobbies. The 
room sketched here has special areas for 
son's woodwork, donahaat’s pottery, 


















































mother’s sewing and father’s photog 
raphy. Also there’s a section for games 
and exercises, and plenty of room for 
everybody to talk. To conceal the clutter 





of work-in-progress, sectionalize the area 
with draw curtains or partition it with 
book cases and sofas. In such a room all 
the family can work and play together. 
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The Next 5 Years of Your Life 


® youR LIVELIHOOD in the next 
five years will depend on three his- 
torical events. 

If the cold war continues, cer- 
tain things will happen to you. 

If World War III breaks out, it 
is probable that much more un- 
pleasant things will happen to you. 

If a peace between Bast and 
West can be negotiated and some- 
how guaranteed, the pattern of 
your livelihood will change again. 

If I were a betting man, which 
I am not, I would bet about 10 on 
peace, 10 on War III, and 80 on 
the cold war continuing for the 
next five years. What about your 
livelihood in this area of maximum 
probability? Let us think about it 
in two parts: your job and your 
budget in cash. 


Your job 

The chances are that your job 
will hold up. If you lose it, there 
will be plenty more. People used 
to write books about “60 million 
jobs” for Americans sometime in 
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the misty future. This made the 
square-jawed practical men very 
angry. “Woolly-headed dreamers,” 
they said. But in 1951, 63 million 
Americans were gainfully em- 
ployed—making those books and 
their critics very-old hat indeed! 
The way things are going it ought 
to be 65 million jobs before the five 
years are up. 

There will be labor shortages, 
too, in some localities and indus- 
tries. Untrained women, oldsters 
and youngsters will be in demand 
again, as in World War II. By the 
summer of 1952, defense produc- 
tion will be in high gear, close to a 
rate of $80 billions a year. That 
means more than 15 million jobs in 
defense alone. 

There will be a tremendous de- 
mand for young people trained in 
science, including social science, 
technology, medicine, engineering. 
Our kind of world demands that 
kind of training. We now have 
175,000 scientists, 200,000 M.D.’s, 
400,000 engineers; yet these spe- 








STUART CHASE, expert economist, takes a look ahead 
and talks with you about your job . . . your savings . . . 


your taxes . 


. . your investments. He tells you 


about the trends in employment, inflation, and 


economy. And he offers a clear picture of the 


financial situation within which you will earn 


your livelihood during the five years ahead 


cialists are all in alarmingly short 
supply. Bear this in mind when you 
send the kids to college. The boys, 
of course, will take their turn at 
Universal Military Training. Con- 
gress has already authorized the 
idea, if not the final form. 


Your budget 

If your job keeps going, your 
budget will too, with probably a 
number of raises. Also more mem- 
bers of the family may be working 
as labor shortages develop, giving 
the budget another boost. You 
should be making quite a lot more 
money, but we have learned that 
this is not the whole story. The 
numerical satisfaction lasts only to 
the door of the grocery store. 

Prices will go right on upward 
in all probability, and so will taxes. 
So will wages, if you hire people. 
This is going to hurt citizens who 
live on fixed incomes, such as an- 
nuities or pensions or bond interest. 
If you work for a living, however, 
I doubt if it will hurt you. Your 


cash income is likely to keep ahead 
of inflation. The way you measure 
it, of course, is in savings. If your 
savings in any form—bank, house 
and land, life insurance, stocks and 
bonds, business capital—are going 
up, you are beating inflation. 

Now let us pause for a moment 
and think about “inflation.” It is a 
bad word, and the mention of it 
makes us all feel apprehensive and 
slightly ill. But if we go right up 
and look at the tangible events 
which the word covers, we lose 
some of the nausea, if not all the 
apprehensiveness. 

The thing we note first of all is 
that while prices in the U. S. have 
almost doubled since 1940, the 
American people are much better 
off than they were in 1940. Then 
there were 10 million unemployed; 
today we have full employment. 
Today we have more houses, food, 
clothes, cars, television sets, deep- 
freezes than we had in 1940. There 
is a good deal of complaining in 
editorial columns that the 1952 dol- 
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lar is worth 45 cents and that we 
ought to get back to the 100-cent 
dollar of 1940. But if that means 
10 million unemployed again it is 
not good enough! As compared 
with 1850, the dollar today is worth 
25 cents. But in 1850 you would 
be working a 12-hour day for $1.25, 
with not even a bicycle to go to 
work on. You would be using an 
iron stove, ice cakes in sawdust and 
an outhouse. 

Inflation, 
then, is relative. 

It hurts some 

people; but i 

your income 

goes up as fast 

as prices, you are not hurt at all. 
If your income goes up faster, you 
are actually better off. And that is 
what has been happening in Ameri- 
ca for a hundred years and more. 

This brings us to a second major 
conclusion, as we look behind the 
word “inflation” for the facts. 
There are various kinds of infla- 
tion. In the 1920’s we had a roar- 
ing inflation in the prices of stocks 
on Wall Street, but hardly any 
commodity inflation. A_ suit of 
clothes cost no more in 1929 than 
in 1922. 

In commodities there are two 
very different varieties of inflation 
—the runaway kind and the creep- 
ing kind. America has had the 
creeping kind for a century. Mean- 
while, living standards—measured 
in food, shelter, clothing, transpor- 


elief 


is any 198 


in sight? 
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tation, entertainment, health, serv- 
ices, education—have steadily im- 
proved until we now lead the world 
by an almost ominous margin. 
Many countries, but not the U.S.., 
have suffered in recent years from 
runaway inflations. Germany had 


a humdinger in 1923. In the Greek 
inflation of 1944 commodity prices 


were doubling every three days! A 
pound of butter costing, say, 1000 
drachma on Tuesday, would cost 
2000 by Friday! Finally it reached 
the point where a piece of folding 
money, nicely engraved with a pic- 
ture of Minerva, and stamped “100 
billion drachma,” would not buy a 
loaf of bread! Runaway inflations 
usually end with money worth noth- 
ing at all, and the community has 
to begin over again with a new 
“gold drachma,” or mark, or ruble. 

This is the kind of inflation which 
is really terrifying, and which the 
U.S. has not experienced since the 
paper money of the Revolution. It 
wasn’t, you remember, “worth a 
Continental.” We haven’t had a 
runaway inflation for 175 years, 
and we are extremely unlikely to 
get one in the next five. 

Why have we been so fortunate? 
Because we can produce so much. 
Inflation—any kind of inflation— 
happens when the output of money 
exceeds the output of goods. Our 
output of goods is, as Hollywood 
would say, super colossal. The out- 
put began growing when Eli Whit- 
ney, the cotton gin man, invented a 
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way to mass-produce rifles for the 
War of 1812, and goods have been 
multiplying ever since. Some creep- 
ing inflation will continue, yes; run- 
away, no. Congress could stop the 
creeping if it had the courage to tax 
away the surplus cash which makes 
it creep. 

Prices are not moving much as I 
write, but the experts think that 
along about the middle of 1952 
they will start to mount ‘again, 
squeezing the recipients of fixed in- 
comes but not the rest of us. It is 
now proposed that the fixed income 
folks, like the automobile workers 
union, be provided with an escala- 
tor clause, to equalize incomes as 
prices creep up. This sounds fair 
enough, but how you would do it 
escapes me. 

Income taxes are likely to go up, 
too, before the cold war is over, and 
this will hurt some of us. But there 
is at least one good thing to say 
about an income tax: you don’t 
have to pay it 
unless you have 
the income! I 
know that it is 
bordering on 
sedition to say 
so, but I have 
long felt willing to pay a graduated 
income tax in a country which can 
furnish us with so much income! 


Your livelihood, net 


On the assumption—we guessed 
it was 80 per cent probable—that 
the cold war continues and defense 
production remains high, your over- 
all standard of living will remain 
high, too. If you are a production 
worker, your income will probably 
beat out the creeping inflation and 
taxes, and you will end up with 


more savings than you have now. 
I am thinking of the majority of 
production workers. A few of them 
will end up in trouble, for 1 doubt 
if they get that escalator clause 
operating very soon. 

You may even be better off in 
goods and services. The total ton- 
nage may be less but real satisfac- 
tion greater. There may be less 
pressure to keep up with the 
Joneses, so that you can buy more 
of the things you want and less for 
conspicuous consumption. 

I would guess, too, that we will 
see an energetic beginning made on 
the looming problem of providing 
adequate living quarters for old 
people. The way things are going, 
the U. S. will have twice as many 
people over 65 in 1980 as we have 
today. 

In 1957 you will be thinking 


more about the livelihood of the 
planet. After five more years of 
cold war, and cold responsibility, 
you may remember those prophetic 
words of Owen D. Young: 


“Let no man think that the 
living standards of America can 
be permanently maintained at a 
measurably higher level than 
those of other civilized countries. 
Either we shall lift theirs to ours, 
or they will drag ours down.” 


In the atomic age, no man is an 
island unto himself. an 
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The Next 5 Years of Your Life 


@ SEVERAL YEARS AGO we had a 
part-time cook of a remarkably 
cheerful disposition whose last 
words to us whenever we left the 
house were, “Have fun!” We might 


be going to a musical or to a play 
by Eugene O’Neill or to dinner 
with a writer whose new book had 
just not been taken by a club or to 
a hockey game—it didn’t matter; 
the last words we heard were Ellen’s 
exhortation to have fun. 

As if we, or a hundred and fifty 
million other Americans needed 
any urging! Having fun—to the 
dismay of our European critics— 
is the major preoccupation of 
Americans. 

And in a desperately chancey 
world, you can be sure of one 
thing:- more of us will be having 
more fun—more next year than 
this, more in 1954 than in ’53, and 
so on—barring catastrophe. In the 
midst of war and in the grip of 
tough times, we have had fun, 
we've insisted on having fun, and 
we will again; it will take far-flung 
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destruction to stop us. 

Barring catastrophe again, how 
do you see yourself having fun five 
years from now? Are you flying 
down in a taxi-plane from your 
favorite ski-place in time to catch 
the touring company of the latest 
Rodgers and Hammerstein hit? 
Home after the theatér, do you see 
yourself dropping a quarter into a 
slot before you can turn on your 
TV-set, then pressing a button to 
start a glow of superbly natural 
colors on a screen the size of your 
wall for an ultra-epical Western? 
And after it’s over, do you thrill 
yourself to sleep with a good 25- 
cent mystery? 

With a few modifications, this 
picture of your entertainment isn’t 
too unreasonable. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein (long may they live! ) 
are more certain of having a hit 
than of a road to send it on; your 
TV screen will glow in color, but it 
will not be much bigger than the 
one you have now, and if you want 
a Western, you may have to go 








GILBERT SELDES, historian of the lively arts, surveys 
the lighter side of your life. Here’s his authoritative 


forecast of the movies you’ll see . 


and radio . 





round the corner to the movie house 
for it—if the movie house around 
the corner is still in business; there 
will be a 25-cent mystery or a rea- 
sonable facsimile. 

Perhaps you found the idea ‘of 
dropping a coin into the television 
slot the real novelty in the com- 
posite sketch above. There’s an 
outside chance that you'll be doing 
this between now and 1956, but if 
you aren’t, you will still have two 
other ways of paying for TV: you 
will phone to a central office, an- 
nounce your pick from a list of 
recent movies, and then tune in— 
you'll be billed for the service at 
the end of the month; or you'll go 
to a movie house to see the broad- 
cast of a fight (with, perhaps, some 
other live TV entertainment) not 
transmitted to your home. At home 
you'll be seeing free programs. 

The competition between these 
two—pay and free—will give you 
not only more programs, but a 
wider variety of programs. The 
free ones will be commercially 


. . the changes in TV 

. . the games you'll play . . . the books you'll 
read and the music you'll hear. Here are his helpful hints 
on how to have more fun during the next five years 





sponsored ; they'll be available some 
18 hours a day; the big ones will, 
of course, originate in the network 
studios, but many of them will be 
pre-fabricated in Hollywood or 
New York film studios, and far too 
many of them will range in quality 
between a musical-short and a B 
drama; also free, often produced 
in or near your own community, 
will be some rather good educa- 
tional or cultural programs; locally 
or nationally, free television will 
carry a considerable amount of 
public events. 

Pay-TV will be gommercial, but 
not sponsored; it will not be high- 
brow, but it may cover ground left 
untouched on the other side. Fea- 
ture movies (made for projection 
in theaters) will be available short- 
ly after their first runs “down- 
town” ; and if half a million people 
in the United States are so anxious 
to have Shakespeare or Toscanini 
that they will pay half a dollar for 
the privilege, you'll get Shakes 
or Toscanini. (As of 1952, this 
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Herb Shriner—upcoming TV comedian 


isn’t legally possible, but a way 
may be found.) 

If your house has been built since 
1954, your TV-screen will be em- 
bedded in your wall, with sliding 
panels to close over it when not in 
use. In the average squarish Amer- 
ican living-room, you can’t use a 
screen much over 30-inches in 
width—you’d be sitting too close 
to it for comfort—and 24 inches 
is ample for most rooms. Your 
pictures will be clearer, the lighting 
equal to movie-quality, and when 
you push one button for your pro- 
gram, you'll get a picture that stays 
good. The color will be true and 
luminous, a sheer delight. 

When your local Alma Mater is 
playing against its most important 
rival, the only football game on 
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Maria Riva—one of TV’s own new “stars” 


your TV set may be coming from 
a thousand miles away and you'll 
have to go to the (weatherproofed ) 
stadium. Among other sports events 
the big fights are pretty sure to be 
shown exclusively in theaters. 

A word of caution here. Give 
yourself a little more time to get 
to the nearest movie. You'll have 
to drive, because the little house 
around the corner isn’t showing 
movies now. It—and several thou- 
sand other “fringe” houses—have 
disappeared. Maybe they’re bowl- 
ing alleys or have been made over 
into playgrounds or basketball 
courts. If you’re in a drive-in ter- 
ritory, you’re better off for movies. 

Downtown or nearby, what will 
you be seeing in the movies? For 
1952-53 and at least 
part of °54, here’s 
the lineup: 

Big spectacles, 
musicals, Westerns 
(some with “good” 
Indians), Arabians, 


see? 
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You'll see a great deal of Mitzi Gaynor—movie starlet in the Betty Grable tradition 


sea-pictures, comedies of American 
life from 1920 back to 1880 or so— 


all in color—every week, lots of 
them every week. 
Ma and Pa Kettle and a lot of 
homey, inexpensive, rough comedy. 
And, once a month maybe, a 
sound serious picture for grownups. 
There may be some variations 


toward 1955 and after. The rea- 
son I can be so sure up to that 
time is this— 

Last year Dore Schary, executive 
of the huge MGM studio, which 
more or less sets the pace for Holly- 
wood, told me he planned to give 
people what they couldn’t get, so 
far, in television: big open spaces, 
color, spectacular effects. These 
pictures would pay the freight for 
whatever comedies and dramas he 
might make. He implied that his 
pictures would offer escape—from 
television. 

At the same time Stanley Kra- 
mer, the fighting white hope of 
adult pictures, told me he intended 


to make good pictures, powerful 
dramatic movies (like the current 
Death of a Salesman) to win back 
some 50 million grownups who have 
stopped going to the movies. 

Darryl Zanuck at 20th Century- 
Fox is after the vanished audience 
also, but his studio is challenging 
MGM in musicals and spectaculars 
as well. 

At Universal (which makes the 
Kettle series) and at other studios, 
I was told that these inexpensive 
“bread-and-butter” pictures would 
be the staple commodity, along 
with medium-size adventures in 
color, each studio hoping to get 
out a prestige picture once in a 
while. 

So—you’ll travel farther, you'll 
see bigger—and a few better—pic- 
tures. And as the neighborhoods 
dwindle, the opposition to movies- 
by-telephone-TV will also diminish. 

What about radio? Some people 
have been trying to kill it off fast— 
the dern thing won’t die. You'll be 
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turning to it in the years to come 
for such immediate news as TV 
cannot pick up; it will continue 
to be a source of international 
transmissions. You'll go back to it 
during the day when housework 
interferes with television soap 
operas (of which there will be 
plenty) and at night for music 
after you’ve gone to bed. 

You'll get more and more music 
on radio, and you'll also get more 
on your TV-set, especially in con- 
nection with dancing. You'll get to 
see and to like the American varia- 
tion of ballet (TV will keep build- 
ing up the theater audience for 
ballet all over the country) 

There'll be music of good quality 
and in large quantities outside the 
home, too. The big talent agencies 
will be sending first-class soloists to 
several thousand cities each year; 
so within a two-hour drive of wher- 
ever you live (Texas excepted, of 
course) there’ll probably be half a 
dozen recitals a season. 

On your way back, you'll stop 
at a roadhouse for a bite. You'll 
catch a floor-show of medium qual- 
ity or a re-broadcast (tape-record- 
ed) of a TV-program—or there 
may be dance music. 

You’ve probably noticed that this 
is the first time since skiing was 
mentioned at the beginning of this 
report, that you're doing much 
beyond pushing a button or throw- 
ing a switch to get your entertain- 
ment. Well, the fact is you’re going 
to be a spectator a lot of the time 
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Mary Sinclair has 7-year TV contract 


—the people who are providing 
your fun are spending a lot of 
money to keep you inactive, looking 
without doing. 

You'll be using entertainment for 
one of two purposes—for relaxa- 
tion after the day’s grind of work 
or to occupy idle hours and fend 
off loneliness. Most of the diversions 
mentioned above are in the first 
group. In big cities, you can ex- 





For the bobby-soxers: 
Crooner Tony Bennett 


pect to find more and more gather- 
ings of people who are lonely and 
go somewhere chiefly to be where 
other people are. For 50 cents they 
get a band, they can dance, there 
may be a comedian—it’s the sum- 
mer hotel get-together transplanted 
to the city. In a new place, you'll be 
going there alone at first—later, 
with friends. 

If you'll be staying home, you 
will occasionally practice the an- 
cient art of reading—not only cap- 
tions around pictures or balloons in 
comic books, but novels and non- 
fiction. Somewhere in the next five 
years you may expect something 
new in war-fiction—novels less bru- 
tal than those we have now; and 
you'll find new books, chiefly non- 
fiction, written expressly for the 
25-cent trade (which will be a 35- 
or 50-cent trade then). 

Also at home you'll play cards, 
but I can’t tell you whether you'll 
play canasta or bridge; I think 
you'll play poker and I have 


The stage’s most promising 
serious actress: Julie Harris 


Sam Levenson promises 
a new style of TV wit 


an unsubstantiated suspicion that 
around 1955 your wife will begin 
to beat you at the game. With cards 
or without, a lot of your entertain- 
ment will be social—at home or at 
the homes of your friends. 

One thing is certain: you will 
have only a few hours a day for all 
your entertainment—three or four 
at best; competing for these hours 
will be from 20 to 100 hours of 
diversion. Every one of your few 
hours should be spent on something 
you think is first-rate; you haven't 
any-to spare on stuff you yourself 
think is shabby. 

You will need good entertain- 
ment—not only for itself but be- 
cause without good entertainment 
the rest of your life in the next 
five years will not give you all the 
satisfaction you are entitled to. For 
entertainment is not merely an 
escape and a compensation—it is 
the miraculous unseen chemical 
that gives zest and flavor to every- 
thing else we do. an 
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The Next 5 Years of Your Life 


® THE NEXT FIVE YEARS of your 
life can be the healthiest you've 
ever known. 

This is no wide-eyed speculation. 
It is based on fact—on recent de- 
velopments already proved in the 
medical laboratories and now be- 
coming available to your doctor. It 
stems too from something equally 
important—a “renaissance of gen- 
eral practice,” as one medical au- 
thority puts it. This is a growing 
movement toward _ reestablishing 
the general practitioner as op- 
posed to the specialist—improving 
his standards, his education and 
post-graduate training, keeping him 
abreast of progress. Your family 
doctor will be ready with these latest 
developments when you need them. 

Let’s look at some of the new 
developments: 

Sterility. If you’ve tried unsuc- 
cessfully to have a baby, something 
as simple as administration of an 
antibiotic drug may help you. For 
in some women, certain common 
bacteria such as streptococci have 
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been found to destroy sperm and 
cause sterility without producing 
any other symptoms. Recently, 
germ-killing antibiotics have en- 
abled many women to achieve 
pregnancy. In other cases, a few in- 
jections of the hormone pregneno- 
lone acetate in relatively infertile 
husbands have induced parenthood: 

Pregnancy will become much 
more pleasant from beginning to 
end. A simple skin test that takes a 
few seconds will show within one 
hour, instead of days, whether you 
have conceived. When you have, 
your doctor will probably recom- 
mend a high-meat dict that will 
provide dramatic benefits. In a re- 
cent University of Chicago study 
of 600. expectant mothers, those 
who ate three or more ounces of 
meat daily didn’t have a single case 
of miscarriage, gained less weight 
during pregnancy, yet had babies 
who were the same size as those of 
other women and were born much 
more healthy. You'll be free of 
heartburn thanks to a drug called 











LAWRENCE GALTON, medical reporter, gives you an 


honest summary of the opinions of leading authorities 


in all areas of medical science. Here are the 


developments you can expect in medicine, surgery, 


mental health. Here are suggestions which may 


guide you in your own search for greater health 


and happiness in the next five years of your life 


prostigmin. Nausea and vomiting 
won't trouble you because of an- 
other drug called dexedrine. And 
you need no longer fear childbirth 
blues—the post-delivery depression 
that has made many women miser- 
able for weeks and months. Injec- 
tions of estrogen replace the blues 
with a buoyant feeling. 

Your baby will be healthier when 
born, thanks not only to your diet 
but to your doctor’s ability now to 
use new drugs and techniques to 
relieve your pain during childbirth 
without interfering with the oxygen 
supply to the baby, as many pain- 
relief methods have in the past. 

Your child will benefit, too, be- 
cause during the last three months 
of pregnancy, you will be inocu- 
lated against whooping cough, diph- 
theria and tetanus. These have 
been proved to carry over to the 
baby and protect him for the first 
three or four months of his life, 
after which he is able to receive his 
own inoculations. 

Many infectious diseases of child- 





hood have been virtually eliminated 
as hazards by the antibiotic drugs. 
Still others are now being licked. 
One late advance is the use of the 
antibiotic streptomycin plus other 
medication against tuberculous 
meningitis, the most common form 
of tuberculosis in infants and chil- 
dren. Once 100 per cent fatal, it is 
now being combated successfully in 
many Cases. 

Tooth decay will be lessened by 
an anti-decay chewing gum, recent- 
ly tested and found to cut decay. 
It is effective because it can be used 
immediately after meals—when 
most decay occurs and when it is 
least convenient to brush the teeth. 

The common cold will still be 
with us, but it will be less of a nui- 
sance. The value of antihistiminics 
in “curing” a cold is still debatable, 
yet many people find that they at 
least have the virtue of relieving 
some and even much of the dis- 
comfort. And while no certain cure 
is in sight, two Philippine scientists 
have just made a promising pre- 
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luminary report on an anti-cold 
compound containing a sulfa drug 
and a new chemical called ful- 
manine. Said to be effective in end- 
ing colds in 85 per cent of the 180 
cases treated, fulmanine, reported 
to have both antihistiminic and 
anti-virus action, apparently breaks 
up colds even when they are be- 
yond early stages and relieves head- 
aches and _ stuffiness within 10 
minutes. Much more testing is 
needed before its effectiveness can 
be fully evaluated. 

Dandruff will no longer be an 
annoyance. Even as this is written, 
a pleasant, easy-to-use preparation 
containing a compound called sel- 
enium sulphide is being made 
available after thorough medical 
testing. A five- to ten-minute sham- 
poo with it once a week has been 
found to control even the toughest 
cases of dandruff. 

Skin troubles are clearing up. 
For athlete’s foot,a new drug, Asterol 
Dihydrochloride, 
has produced 
dramatic results 
even in chronic 
cases of five to 
seven years’ 
standing. For 
acne, a promising new cream con- 
taining estrogen has relieved stub- 
born conditions that resisted all 
other treatment. Men can use it as 
an after-shave cream and women 
as a powder base. Recently, many 
difficult skin infections such as im- 
petigo and infectious eczema have 
been cleared up promptly with one 
of the newest antibiotics, neomycin. 

Bursitis and varicose veins will 
be licked by an important new 
compound called ATP. So will the 


agony and embarrassment of a cer- 
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tain kind of itch—a kind that oc- 
curs in the most intimate parts of 
the body and for which too often 
X-rays, salves, and lotions have 
failed. Proved effective in labora- 
tory and hospitals, ATP will soon 
be available to doctors everywhere. 

Allergy research has discovered 
that ovarian pain, premenstrual 
distress, painful breasts and other 
distressing menstrual conditions in 
many women are due to allergy to 
the body’s own steroid hormones. 
When given small doses of the hor- 
mones, such women can be desen- 
sitized just as hay fever victims are 
desensitized with doses of pollen. 

Moreover, a kind of allergy that 
acts like giant hives in the brain 
has been found to cause such prob- 
lems as nightmares, restlessness at 
night, crying out in sleep, extreme 
bashfulness and timidity in chil- 


dren, and fatigue, vertigo and 
faintness in adults. Very often the 
allergy is caused by foods and once 
these are avoided dramatic im- 
provement occurs. 

Advances against the major ill- 
nesses have been made, too: 

Cancer cure in the next five years 
is unlikely. (In fact, the best medi- 
cal opinion is that there will never 
be a single cure for all cancer.) 
Yet, you can count on fewer cancer 
deaths. 

The better education and grow- 
ing ability of doctors to detect can- 
cer in early curable stages with 
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present diagnostic tests is one im- 
portant factor. Moreover, new tests 
are being developed. One of the 
latest, a simple washing technique 
that recovers cells from the in- 
testinal walls, not only shows up 
intestinal cancer long before any 
symptoms but even reveals polyps— 
growths which are benign in them- 
selves but often become cancerous. 

Doctors also will be using radio- 
active materials and super-voltage 
X-ray machines to arrest even ad- 
vanced cancer. Radioactive iodine, 
for instance, has been found effec- 
tive in some cases of thyroid can- 
cer where the cancer has already 
spread to other parts of the body. 
Other radioactive materials such as 
phosphorus hold promise in other 
cancers. And one of the best bits of 
cancer news came recently: X-ray 
machines five times more powerful 
than those used in conventional 
treatment have been found able to 
arrest cancers in 58 per cent of 238 
Army patients—a percentage twice 
as great as that achieved by any 
previous methods. 

There are ingenious new surgical 
techniques, too. In late stomach 
cancer, for example, the whole 
stomach can now be removed and 
a substitute stomach contrived. 
After the operation, patients have 
been able to eat three normal meals 
a day and have felt as good as they 
ever did in their lives. 

Polio may be brought under con- 
trol sooner than you expect. Re- 
cently, after demonstrating that 


vaccines can protect monkeys 
against polio, a Johns Hopkins in- 
vestigator predicted that in the “not 
too distant future” effective vac- 
cines will be available for humans. 
One stumbling block has been the 
need to discover whether there are 
more than the three types of polio 
virus known today. Another investi- 
gator, Dr. Jonas E. Salk, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, working 
on that problem, is convinced that 
“we will have the answer to the 
question” in 1952. Before the next 
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five years are up, you may think no 
more of having yourself and chil- 
dren vaccinated against polio than 
against typhoid and smallpox. 

Coronary thrombosis, in which 
a blood clot lodges in an artery that 
feeds the heart, may be helped by 
heparin and dicumarol. These two 
drugs control the clotting tendency, 
thus preventing recurrences and ex- 
tending the lives of many who have 
had attacks. 

Hardening of the arteries may 
yield. Doctors are checking a vital 
new clue: that the trouble may be 
caused by something going wrong 
in the way the body handles choles- 
terol, a substance common in many 
foods. Just as diabetics can’t handle 
sugar in their food, so some people 
apparently become unable to han- 
dle the cholesterol. Like diabetes, 
therefore, hardening of the arteries 
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may be brought under control if 
faulty metabolism proves to be its 
real cause rather than merely ad- 
vancing years. 

In mental diseases revolutionary 
new developments are on the way. 
While psychiatry has become in- 
creasingly effective, just ahead is 
the radical possibility that Freud 
himself foresaw: that mental ills 
might be much more effectively and 
simply treated with chemicals. 

Not long ago Dr. Roger J. Wil- 
liams, director of the University of 
Texas Biochemical Institute, 
pointed out that already certain ail- 
ments like alcoholism and pellagra, 
both of which have mental symp- 
toms, have been helped by vita- 
mins. Alcoholics fed large doses of 
vitamins had their craving for al- 
cohol removed and have turned 
into normal individuals. 


Body functions, Williams holds, 
vary greatly from individual to in- 
dividual. While one person may get 
along well on an ordinary daily diet 
of vegetables, meat and minerals, 
another may have a kind of “built- 
in” craving for ‘a particular group 
of vitamins and foodstuffs. Lack of 
that group may lead to mental dis- 
ease. What Dr. Williams foresees 
is a whole new pharmacology in 
which drugs will be developed and 
used according to an individual’s 
own dietary needs, bringing about 
“at least a minor revolution in the 
field of medicine.” 

These developments make it 
likely that the next five years of 
your life will be increasingly healthy 
years. In fact, you might even say 
that, at the current rate of progress, 
the older you get, the healthier 
you'll become. on 
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a dream. 
Calderon 


is a ladder. 
Sir Richard Burton 


a loom. 
Vachel Lindsay 


a jest. 

John Gay 

a tragedy. 
Swift 

a smoke. 

W. E. Henley 


a fortress. 
Napoleon 


a flame. 
George Bernard Shaw 


a fairy tale. 


Life i 
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Life i 
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Hans Christian Andersen 
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Life is a riddle. 
W. S. Gilbert 
Life is a play. 
Seneca 


a highway. 
Ellen Glasgow 


a reckoning. 
George Eliot 


an earnest business. 
J. S. Blackie 

a superstition. 
Samuel Butler 

a predicament. 
George Santayana 

a surgeon. 

Winifred Rhoades 
a magazine. 

Henry Luce 
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Who are his friends? 


Meet them on page 108 
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